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oned as final and conclusive. Without loss of 
honor it would be possible now for both nations to 
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fighting Russia. She would have had none of the modern 
conveniences for sinking ships and killing men which 
makes warfare now so swift and terrible. Were Japan 
shut up in her islands, would the other great nations have 
defended her autonomy, would they have gone to war 
in her behalf? Which would be better for the world 
now, for China to throw open her ports and invite unre- 
stricted intercourse with the civilized world or maintain 
as long as possible her seclusion and resistance to modern 
ideas? If Japan conquers and the 500,000,000 Orientals 
begin to show their strength and to resist the pressure 
from the outer world and to overflow the country along 
the lines that lead to Europe, what will happen? Is 
the German emperor altogether wrong in his view of the 
yellow peril which looms over the eastern horizon of 
Europe? These are not idle questions; for they con- 
cern the future fortunes of every human being in the 
world, and are likely within ten years to overturn the 
fortunes of more than one Western nation and shape 
the destiny of the United States. 


ed 


WE take at second hand from the Christian Lije an 
item which may, for those who understand it, add an- 
other to the many trivial reasons which are offered to 
explain why people who have no interest in religion 
sometimes go to church: ‘‘It will amuse readers, says the 
Globe, to learn why no hymn of less number than 37 is 
ever sung at the Monte Carlo English Church. It seems 
that some years ago a British peer, who had been to 
morning service, strolled into the Casino afterward, and 
won several hundred pounds through backing the number 
32, which was that of the last hymn of the day. He 
related the coincidence to some of his friends, and the 
following Sunday the church wascrowded. ‘The announce- 
ment of the last hymn was awaited with feverish interest, 
and then there was a general movement for the door. 
Strangely enough, the ‘system’ again succeeded; but 
the clergyman, desirous of avoiding a recurrence of the 
scandalous scene in church, made it a fixed rule that 
in future hymns Nos. 1 to 36 should be excluded from 
the service.” 

ae 


WE are of the opinion that more responsibility for the 
conduct of men and women outside of the churches rests 
upon the churches themselves than they are willing to 
admit. The editor of the Watchman seems to think that 
this is not a fair statement of the case. He says: ‘The 
people who are trying to make the world better must 
expect to be held responsible for everything that is amiss; 
for, if they succeeded in their attempts, everything would 
be just as it ought to be—Q. E. D. Hence it is not the 
rumsellers that are responsible for saloons and drunk- 
ards, but temperance societies. It is not the politicians 
and the financiers who are responsible for bad political 
and industrial conditions, but the churches, which ought 
to have established righteousness throughout the land 


long ago.’’ But churches of some kind cover the whole 
territory of the United States. They have the ear of 
the people. ‘They create public opinion, and they are 


capable of so training the youth of the land that they 
will be armed against temptation. They waste energy 
enough in criticising the evil of the world outside of the 
churches and in attention to rituals and creeds to redeem 
the world from evil, if it were put to use where it would 
do the most good, in the instruction and inspiration of 
the people. 
wt 


STATISTICS of religious denominations in the United 
States are mostly guess-work. Some lists that are used 
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contain church members and communicants; some, pew- 
holders and parish voters; some, a general estimate of 
the people who belong in that church, if they belong 
anywhere,—that is, people who would call upon the 
minister for weddings and funerals. Most of these lists 
are untrustworthy, and are commonly to be valued ac- 
cording to the reputation for accuracy of the person who 
furnishes them. There was a church reputed to be one 
of the largest in the United States, with a membership 
of 5,000. When a new minister came who wished to 
do parish work and call upon every member of his con- 
gregation, he asked for the address of each family. When 
the list was completed, it was found that 1,200 names 
had been struck off because the people had either left 
the church, moved from the city, or died. Nine times 
out of ten one who does not count the people in the con- 
gregation one by one, but estimates the number, will 
commonly report ‘double the number in any audience. 
If two ministers with exactly the same constituency 
should be asked to report, it might easily happen that 
one would report, in all honesty, twice as many as the 
other. ‘Temperament determines statistics in such cases. 


a 


IN the name of thousands of invalids and of persons 
with sensitive ears and delicate nerves we shall take our 
place with those who advocate the reduction of noise in 
the celebration of Independence Day. A well-ordered 
salute given at the proper time and place may be soul- 
stirring and not especially injurious, and there are safe 
places for the boys; but much of the noise made on the 
Fourth of July is made with mischievous intent. They 
who make it are often stealthy in their movements. 
They intend to surprise and harm people, and the greater 
the shock to those who are taken unawares the better 
they are pleased. Hundreds of people go through life 
after such an experience with their hearing dulled and 


their power of enjoyment lessened. 


od 


SomE time ago some one injected a pleasantry into 
the controversy concerning the authorship of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey by saying that these poems were not 
written by Homer, but by another man by the same 
name. Later this bit of humor was transferred to the 
Fourth Gospel, which was said to have been written not 
by the apostle John, but by another man of the same 
name. Now comes Dr. Paul Carus, who affirms in the 
Open Court, with all seriousness, that there are indica- 
tions that two William Shakespeares were born in Strat- 
ford. One became the very insignificant person known 
to history, and the other, his cousin, almost wholly un- 
known among his contemporaries in Stratford, became 
in London the author of the great works that bear his 
name. Dr. Carus offers some very interesting argu- 


iments in support of his thesis. 


rd 


A MINISTER was once rowing away from an island in 
Casco Bay to meet a sailing-boat in which were some 
friends with whom he was going on a fishing excursion. 
In order to shorten the distance for the rower, they were 
sailing toward the island; but, with a head wind, it was 
necessary to tack back and forth. ‘The rower cast his 
eye frequently in the direction of the sail-boat, and as 
nearly as possible pulled in the direction in which he 
saw it. The result was that, instead of rowing a straight 
course to the place where his friends could pick him up, 
he took as many tacks as they did and rowed over twice 
the distance he would if he had pulled straight ahead. 
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There are many affairs in which time and strength are 
wasted in a similar way. Eager moralists watch a gov- 
ernment, a party, a religious denomination, or a com- 
bination of capital and labor tacking against head winds, 
and, instead of taking a straight course of principle out 
into the open sea, where they will meet those that be- 
long to them, they keep changing their course and criti- 
cism to match the changing course of that which they 
have under observation. The result is total misunder- 
standing between those who are sailing against head 
winds and doing their best and those who, not seeing 
the straight line of direction on which the necessary 
taeks are calculated, change their own course continu- 
ally. Fair and fruitful criticism should relate not to 
what somebody is doing, but to what he is trying to 
do, not to the place where he is, but to the place he is 
aiming to reach. 


Good vs. Evil. 


What we call evil things are sometimes merely sur- 
vivals of the sentiment and conduct of an earlier time. 
Sometimes evil is a form of degeneracy, sometimes it is 
the adaptation of new opinions to the carrying out of 
old villanies. There are many new forms ot evil in the 
world; but there are no new principles which can be 
called evil; there are no new tendencies which can be 
called evil, there are no new powers which in themselves 
may be described as evil. 

That which remains from the old time persists in im- 
pulses which have been in human nature from the be- 
ginning, and in customs which in ruder times than ours 
were associated with the primitive instincts and passions. 
Hunger, thirst, the fighting impulse, with the desire to 
kill when fear or anger was excited, the impulses out of 
which the family has grown, earth-hunger, and the love 
of personal liberty are all as old as history. Associated 
with them until within a few years have been customs 
which went along with the claim by the ruling classes 
of the right to dispose of the persons and property of 
those who were dependent upon them. Of all these 

things there are survivals, which have come down to 
our own time, and into the customs of society and of 
business. 

The difference now is that things that a hundred years 
ago, in many countries, were done openly, are now done 
secretly. What was once taken by force is now taken 
by devices which bring about the same result as vio- 
lence. There are no new vices, no new forms of glut- 
tony, of licentiousness, vulgar display, or cruel oppres- 
sion. Some vices have passed away, and are no longer 
even mentioned. Side by side in common life we see 
running two sets of events, two kinds of principles, two 
classes of men and women, the one tending always toward 
the improvement of life and the better organization of 
society, the other maintaining the lower forms of busi- 
ness, pleasure, and crime. ‘There are vast and unusual 
developments of wrong-doing because there are vast and 
unusual powers to work with. Great intellect is being 
applied, with resources undreamed of a hundred years 
ago; and both for good and for evil the new forms of 
energy are coming under the control of mankind. 

We have unusual conspiracies for the production of 
fictitious securities, and the sale to the people of that 
which has no value. But the repeated failure of these 
schemes shows that the discriminating power of the 
public is reaching a point where the pirates who have 
turned their attention to the stock market will soon be 
as unsuccessful on ’change as they would be on the high 
seas, if they kept to the trade of their ethical ancestors 
from whom they inherit their qualities. Gambling and 
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unlawful speculation are vices surviving from the oldest 
times, taking on new and variegated forms of attraction 
to-day. But, running alongside of these exciting pur- 
suits and events in the lives of gamblers, speculators, 
and fools, we have the steady business of the country, 
never so sound, so prosperous, so healthy, and so honest 
as it is to-day. All the gambling carried on between 
rascal promoters and the fools, their victims, might be 
abolished at a stroke without in any way affecting the 
honest business of the country and its prosperity. We 
hear much about divorce with all its antecedent crimes 
and attendant evils. There are a few thousand men and 
women among our seventy millions of people who have 
lost the restraints of home, the love of children, and the 
sentiment of the neighborhood, who have in their mi- 
gratory lives slipped out from under the control of public 
opinion; and, rich or poor (mostly rich who were recently 
poor), they are rioting in their freedom from restraint. 
But they no more represent the sentiments of virtue, 
modesty, and fidelity which adorn the homes of the peo- 
ple than their lavish luxury matches the ordinary spend- 
ing of the people. 

There is abroad what is often described as wide-spread 
suspicion of the church, revolt from religion and indiffer- 
ence to the moral law. Let the evils of which so much 
is made in our time be ever so great, when we read his- 
tory, we see no reason to believe that they are greater 
than ever before; but, if we pile up all the evidences of 
religious degeneracy and moral revolt, he who knows the 
people must see that with all this external evidence of 
decline there is a wide-spread loyalty to that which is 
sound, wholesome, and true in life and thought. Civil 
authority has been transferred from the preacher and 
the priest to magistrates; and that is well. But, with 
the passing of authority, naturally the preacher and the 
priest, the chapel and the church, have lost some of the 
control which they once exercised over the conduct of 
men. But we hold it to be true that, while there is less 
control exercised by the church, there is less need of it. 
The records of any colonial church, even so late as the 
early part of the last century, show, by the confessions 
made, that marriage by the common people and by 
church-members was not so strictly guarded then as now. 
Events which would create scandal in the richest and 
most emancipated family to-day were confessed, legiti- 
matized, and forgotten by very respectable people until 
recent times. The wheat and the tares grow together 
until the harvest; but in the wheat-fields of the country 
the tares are everywhere disappearing, while the sound 
grain increasingly flourishes. 


Wanted,— Enthusiasms. 


The nineteenth century was a century of enthusiasms, 
wise and unwise. It opened under the influence of Wesley 
and Whitefield; and the result was a thorough upheaval 
of the lower classes, both in England and in America. 
Vital religion, with some excrescences, was quickened; 
and this became a leaven for the churches as well as the 
populace. There is no question but that early Method- 
ism came as a blessing to the religious as well as the 
irreligious world. The Unitarian movement was an en- 
thusiasm, notwithstanding the calm and ‘udicial temper- 
ament of Channing. The doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God was the needed warmth, which should put an end 
to the unseemly doctrine of an angry God and an atone- 
ment by blood. Early in the century the political en- 
thusiasm was for liberty. The federal idea of social dis- 
tinction at the polls was swept away by Jeffersonian- 
ism. Democracy meant literally the rule of the people; 
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The temperance enthusiasm began about 1840, and it 
swept tens of thousands of sideboards out of American 
homes. It blazed magnificently in the spirit of self- 
denial, until every school-house in America, every church, 
and even the halls of Congress echoed to the cry of total 
abstinence, in the cause of humanity. No finer illus- 
tration of the power of enthusiasm to clear away habits 
and vivify the whole social system can be found in human 
history. It flashed from America into England and Ire- 
land, and showed its noblest when it touched Celtic 
blood with fire. The enthusiasm for liberty became a 
higher altruism about 1820. It became then not liberty 
for ourselves, but liberty for others._ The battle to es- 
tablish the rights of the meanest and the lowest and 
the most despised took the place of a contest for personal 
liberty. This enthusiasm not only freed the African, but 
ennobled American character beyond estimate. It was 
not the logic of anti-slavery that did the work, but the 
enthusiasm for humanity,—a sentiment that thrilled the 
world at last, and became the passion of civilization. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century gradually 
slipped into enthusiasm for commercialism. This of 
itself was not demoralizing. Say what we will of the 
Yankee love for the dollar, there is no question but that 
the tendency of American character to conquer the 
greatest difficulties, to bridge continents with railroads 
and oceans with cables, has been a civilizing influence of 
the highest character. The Vanity Fair exploitation -of 
riches is an excrescence which does not affect the vital 
nobility of that enthusiasm which refuses to be terrified 
at any difficulty or to give up any field of enterprise 
before it is completely conquered. This is not to say 
that we are not sorely hindered in our progress by luxury, 
and that our millionaires have often failed, wretchedly 
failed, to appreciate the power of wealth to benefit the 
world. It seems probable that the passion for riches has 
reached its height, and is beginning to exhaust itself. 
The people are no longer satisfied with mere success. 
The piling up of a heap does not seem to be the grandest 
end of life. Millionaires complain that thev are getting 
no satisfaction out of their wealth. Mr. Carnegie sets 
the example of distributing in the place of accumulating; 
and there is a growing sentiment in the wealthier classes 
that this is common sense. Spending for self and for 
aggrandizement fails to give content. Saratoga as a 
resort for wealth has fallen into decadence. Newport is 
going the same road. Better yet, we find a tendency of 
the wealthier classes to take up with altruistic concep- 
tions as yielding most interest on investments. ‘This 
sentiment has grown into what Wagner calls a passion 
for ‘‘The Simple Life.’ Our cities are tired out with 
commercial accumulation and struggling for wealth. The 
people are pushing outwards into the country. Sub- 
urbanism no longer means a lot of costly villas constructed 
for sumptuous living; but it means the quiet distribution 
of the people among the hills and valleys, to live a more 
moderate life, and to be satisfied with simplicities rather 
than luxuries. 

What is the church doing about these days? Where 
are our enthusiasms, and what are they? Do we not 
owe Dowie’s Zion and Christian Science to the strong 
craving of the people for a more living and burning sen- 
timent along the line of righteousness and rightness? 
Criticise the Salvation Army as we will, what nobler 
phase of the present day can we discover than this army 
of the young men and women of the age laying aside 
selfish pleasures, and moving out in all directions to win 
the world to goodness and sweetness? In the mountains 
of Tennessee and Kentucky the feudists, with guns on 
their shoulders, hunting their neighbors, face the quiet 
missionaries of peace and love, Gen, Howard on 
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horseback, with his aides, preaching forgiveness, is in- 
deed a noble sight; but nobler yet is the quiet and un- 
obtrusive appearance of those maids who take their 
lives in their hands to speak ‘‘peace on earth, good will 


to men,”’ to those who believe in assassination as the gos- , 


pel of nature. 

No age and no man can get on without an enthusiasm 
of some sort. If we cannot waken in a human soul a 
warm passion for truth and for right and for honor, we 
shall never lift that person from the common, if indeed 
we can from the unclean. ‘‘T can deal,” says one of our 
ablest educators, ‘‘with any class of pupils better than 
with those who, by heredity, are torpid.’’ There is a 
growing class of those who have put out the fire of manly 
zeal for rightness. The characters of these people lack 
power to be inspired. Religious teaching, like educa- 
tion, while it undoubtedly must appeal to reason more 
than formerly, should not, must not, be cold and phleg- 
matic logic. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Association Day ” for Sunday-schools, 


Shall we not endeavor to teach the children of our 
Unitarian households to honor the good inheritance of 
freedom and truth which is theirs through the sacrifices 
of the generations that have preceded ours? Shall we 
not train the children to take their part in the work of 
our fellowship of free churches and, with generous good 
will, pledge loyalty to our common cause? ‘To this end 
I have ventured to again invite the co-operation of the 
Sunday-schools of our churches in the work and hopes 
of the National Association. Am I not right in think- 
ing that we shall do well to have in our Sunday-schools 
some instruction in the simple methods of our denomi- 
national organization, and accustom our children to sup- 
port with their interest, their confidence, and their money 
contributions our national work? I cannot feel that 
there is any danger that our children will become unduly 
sectarian if they are thus taught to love their own church 
and the things for which it stands. A child’s tradition- 
alism is a perfectly natural and healthy thing. Do we 
not need to harness this normal and healthy instinct to 
some definite service ? ? 

The suggestion made three years ago that ‘‘Associa- 
tion Day’’ be observed in our Sunday-schools has been 
fruitful; and I hope the time is not far distant when all 
the Sunday-schools connected with Unitarian churches 
will adopt this good custom. The Association has this 
year caused to be printed a programme of exercises for 
an ‘‘Association Day,’’ which we hope can be used in 
our schools on some convenient Sunday in March or 
April. These programmes, together with suggestions of 
selections and methods which have proved good in the 
experience of the schools in the last three years, can be 
furnished without charge to the schools that will use 
them. Fifty-five schools have already sent in their 
orders for these services. The service contains selections 
from Seriptures which describe the Unitarian habit of 
mind and purpose, and hymns by Unitarian writers se- 
lected to express the missionary spirit. Place is made 
for recitations, by individuals or classes, of quotations 
from the poets and from Unitarian leaders, and a brief 
statement of the history and work of the Association. 
An offering for the national cause concludes the exercises. 

It always seems to me a mistake when Sunday-schools 
are obliged to give their collections from the children for 
the support of the schools themselyes, That may be 
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sometimes necessary, but it ought to be the exception 
rather'than the rule. Should not a church support its 
Sunday-school as a part of the regular expense budget? 
It seems to me that the money received in Sunday- 
schools should be devoted primarily to missionary and 
charitable purposes. If we do not train the children to 
feel that they have a responsible share in our missionary 
work, who is going to support that work when the pres- 
ent generation is gone? Experience has proved that 
with a little planning a Sunday-school with little claim 
to wealth can make a real and substantial offering to 
the national work. With more careful planning the 
amounts can be increased, while the appeal to the loyalty 
of our young people to their own church and their own 
cause cannot fail to be helpful and encouraging. 

Why should we not have a missionary committee in 
each Sunday-school to plan its benevolences? Why 
should we not give the money contribution a more dig- 
nified place? Do we not too often treat it as if it were 
rather accidental, or something to be concealed? Often 
after a lesson has begun, the class envelopes are passed 
round and the children drop in some pennies, and then 
the envelope is put into a corner of the settee without a 
word or thought of what it means. By and by the en- 
velopes are collected, and then some one counts up the 
collection and puts the amount on the blackboard. The 
children are not even told what they are giving their 
collection for. Should we wonder, then, that our chil- 
dren grow up to think that this is a small matter? Is it 
too much to ask that the giving and receiving of the 
Sunday-school collection should have a larger place, that 
its methods should be more reverent, and the children 
made to see its significance? Good methods in this work 
should be cumulative in impression, exciting curiosity, 
imparting information, and kindling feeling. They should 
be creative of regular habits of giving. They should be 
far-reaching in vision, raising up a body of generous 
young people trained to loyalty. SAMUEL A. ELIov. 


Current Topics, 


CONSERVATIVE and law-abiding citizens of Mississippi 
are expressing unqualified approval of the courageous 
act of Governor Vardaman of their State, who on Thurs- 
day of last week personally placed himself at the head of 
a force of militia and rescued Albert Baldwin, a negro, 
accused of murder, from the hands of a mob in Bates- 
ville. The mob had surrounded the jail where Baldwin 
was held, and the sheriff wired to the governor that, unless 
troops were sent immediately, the negro would be burned. 
Before he had received the sheriff’s message, the gover- 
nor had ordered two companies of militia to Batesville to 
protect the prisoner. Acting promptly upon the sugges- 
tion conveyed to him by the county officer, Governor 
Vardaman, accompanied by the adjutant-general of the 
State and by his military staff, hastened to Batesville 
in a special train. Arrived at the scene of disturbance, 
the State executive informed the mob. that any attempt 
to make a demonstration would be met with fire from 
the militia. After executing a detour with the prisoner 
in order to gain time, Governor Vardaman put the negro 
into his own car, and took him without molestation to 
Jackson. It cost the State of Mississippi a large sum to 
prevent a lynching. Governor Vardaman was elected 
recently on an anti-negro platform. 


Pl 


DEFINITE results were again reached in the investiga- 
tion into the frauds in the post-office department when, 
on last Friday, August W. Machlin, superintendent of 
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rural free delivery, was found guilty of conspiracy to 
defraud the government. With him were convicted 
Samuel A. Groff, Diller B. Groff of Washington, and 
George E. Lorenz of Toledo, Ohio. The four men were 
jointly accused of having profited by improper contracts 
in furnishing fasteners for street letter boxes for the 
post-office department. It was estimated that in this 
item alone the department had been plundered to the 
extent of $128,651. The Groffs were the manufacturers 
of the article which was being supplied to the govern- 
ment. After the conviction of the four men who sub- 
sequently, with the exception of Samuel A. Groff, were 
each sentenced to a term of two years in the penitentiary 
and a fine of $10,000, the President addressed to Post- 
master-General Payne a letter in which he complimented 
the head of the department upon the degree of success 
which has been attained in the investigation. 


& 


THE diplomatic phase of the activities to secure to 
the United States the right to construct a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama was closed on last Friday, when 
Secretary Hay and Minister Bunau-Varilla, representing 
the republic of Panama, exchanged ratifications of the 
treaty which had been ratified by the Senate three days 
earlier. Immediately after the exchange of ratifications, 
President Roosevelt signed a formal proclamation put- 
ting the treaty into effect. Almost simultaneously with 
the act in the White House came the announcement 
that M. Bunau-Varilla, the French citizen who had ac- 
cepted the post of minister for Panama in Washington, 
pending the negotiation of a treaty to insure the construc- 
tion of a water-way, had forwarded his resignation as 
Panaman representative to the administration which had 
appointed him, and was making preparations for his 
departure for France. The paymen! of $10,000 000 to 
the republic of Panama is being delayed, pending an 
investigation which the Attorney-general is conducting 
to determine the exact status of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany’s titles, which the United States is to acquire by 
the terms of the treaty with the newly created republic. 


ed 


Many of the believers in the principle of arbitration 
as a factor making for peace among the nations are dis- 


’ posed to criticise unfavorably the verdict of the tribunal 


at The Hague, as announced last week, which sustained 
the contentions of the three allied powers, Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy, for preferential treatment as creditor 
nations of Venezuela. It was pointed out by these 
critics that, by its findings in favor of the governments 
which had employed force in their efforts to bring Vene- 
zuela to terms, the court had given its sanction to those 
methods of violence which it was designed to replace by 
arguments of equity and justice. At the State Depart- 
ment, of which the present head has always supported 
the practice of arbitration, a pessimistic view was taken 
of the court’s decree upon the ground that its character 
was not calculated to demonstrate the moral value of 
the principle which the tribunal represents, in its appli- 
cability to those international relations in which force 


is usually employed. 
at 


Minirary operations in the Far East continue without 
any definite result in so far as their value as an indica- 
tion of the ultimate result of the struggle is concerned. 
The Japanese fleet is keeping a close watch upon Port 
Arthur, to the end of cutting off that point from commu- 
nication by sea. Five or six definite naval operations 
have been conducted against that place by the Japanese 
in the past fortnight, and there is reason to believe that 
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the entrance to the harbor has been partly blocked or 
seriously encumbered. In Corea the Japanese continue 
to disembark troops and supplies in co-operation with 
the government of the country. The advance of the 
Japanese forces upon the Yalu River, if it has been begun, 
is slow and gradual. It is supposed that the Russians 
also have advanced into Corean territory near Wiju, in 
the vicinity of the mouth of the Yalu. It is certain 
that posts of the two armies have met near that point. 
It is altogether unlikely, however, that a general move- 
ment of either army upon the prospective battlefield in 
Corea will take place for several weeks yet. So far, the 
Japanese appear to have decidedly the advantage in that 
territory. 
a 


EXTREMELY interesting events are taking place further 
north and east, in the immediate vicinity of Vladi- 
vostok. Missionaries who arrived at Niuchwang from 
Kwang-cheng on Thursday of last week brought the 
news that the Japanese had landed in force at Possiet 
Bay, about fifty miles south of Vladivostok, and were 
advancing westward upon Kirin, an important railroad 
town, and Harbin, which is the present military admin- 
istrative centre of the contested territory. No official 
confirmation of this report was forthcoming from either 
side. This circumstance, however, does not necessarily 
militate against the reliability of the information, inas- 
much as it is the avowed purpose of the belligerents to 
mask intentions and to publish only so much of events 
as may be necessary for considerations of statesmanship 
or strategy. If it is true that Japanese troops in any 
considerable force have been landed at Possiet Bay, mili- 
tary experts assume that it is the purpose of the general 
staff at Tokio to make a rapid advance on Harbin for 
the double purpose of destroying communications with 
Vladivostok and cutting the Russian army in Manchuria 
in two. 


Brevities. 


We need not only a revival of religion, but also that 
which would greatly help in the same direction,—a re- 
vival of simplicity. 


For immediate effect oral is better than written dis- 
course, but not one man in a hundred can extemporize 
hab-tually without deterioration. 


Some things are now on trial in New Zealand which 
contains not so many inhabitants as some American 
cities. What is easy in one country may be impossible 
in another. 


In the social world it is not necessary to burn our 
houses down every time we want roast pig. And yet 
many of our social experiments are made on_ this 
foolish and costly plan. 


In the republic political health cannot be maintained 
unless all who work are on their way to the full privi- 
lege of citizenship. For a time individuals and classes 
may be treated as machines, but human machines that 
do not think are alien to civilization. Human machines 
that do think might subvert its foundations. 


It is possible for one to discover so many excellent 
things in all the nations of the earth that patriotism may 
seem to be the vice of a narrow mind. It is possible for 
one to love his own country with such devotion that no 
other will even excite his admiration. Between these 
two extremes comes the liberal-minded patriot who is 
a citizen of the world, 
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The State Board of Health of Massachusetts publishes 
a weekly bulletin, giving the results of analysis of food, 
milk, drugs, ete. It is pleasant to learn that staple prod- 
ucts, such as sugar, flour, and the various other cereal 
products, are rarely adulterated. Milk, drugs, and fruit 
products furnish many instances of fraud. Each week 
the names of producers and their product are published 
if conviction follows complaint. Let all our readers fur- 
nish to the authorities nearest them any evidence they 
may have, or the ground for suspicion in any case. 


When they come into collision with the general public, 
it is well to remember where the power lies in any contest 
between it and organized capital, on one side, or union 
labor, on the other. Compared with the total number 
of voters, union laborers are as scores to hundreds and 
millionaires are as hundreds to millions. In a republic, 
in the long run, the general public wins. Temporarily, 
the general public may suffer; but in the end it will con- 
trol both employers’ associations and laborers’ unions 
for the general good. He who doubts that, doubts the 
democracy of which he is a part, and has lost a whole- 
some stimulus to action. 


American Unitarian Association. 


NOMINATION COMMITTER. 


The committee appointed to make nominations for 
the ensuing year has held its first meeting, at which it 
was voted to publish in the Christian Register the fol- 
lowing statement :-— 


The Nominating Committee will be glad to receive 
suggestions of names of persons suitable to fill the posi- 
tions rendered vacant at annual meeting in May, 1904, 
under the by-laws to be found on page 66 of the Uni- 
tarian Year Book. ‘There are to be chosen of directors 
four from the New England States, two from the Middle 
States, and two from the Southern and Western States. 
In addition the committee is asked to make eight nomi- ° 
nations for members of a Nominating Committee for 
1905. | 

It is asked that names be handed at once to any mem- 
ber of the committee or mailed to the secretary. 


Rev. FRANKLIN E. SouTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 

Mrs. Emrry A. Firreip, Dorchester, Mass. 

FRANK T. Fay, 208 Lexington St., East Boston. 

Rev. GkorGE A. THAYER, 304 Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. - 
GrEorRGE T. Crurt, Secretary, 5 Tremont St., Boston. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Ministerial Veterans. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have been much interested in what has been said in 
relation to the pension, or allowance, to be given to eld- 
erly ministers of honorable record. 

There seems to be a difficulty in finding a suitable 
name by which to designate them. 

I would suggest that they be called the ‘‘ Ministerial 
Veterans.” 

I think the name is honorable and appropriate, and 
does not conflict with any other organization of persons. 

s. 
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Secretary Hay’s Work for Peace. 


BY LL. A. MAYNARD. 


Baron Von Sternberg, the German ambassador at 
Washington, has fitly characterized the Secretary’s action 
in securing a limitation of the area of conflict in the 
Far East as ‘fa strong and bold stroke.” It was all 
this and more. As a diplomatic achievement, it will 
deservedly rank as one of the greatest in the brilliant 
and successful series of such achievements which have 
already placed Secretary Hay foremost among the world’s 
diplomatists. In fact, it is not too much to say that he 
holds the first place in that rank to-day. It was through 
Mr. Hay’s prompt initiative, it will be remembered, and 
his wise insistence in the matter, that the action of the 
powers in China five years ago was circumscribed and 
directed to the one object of insuring the safety of the 
legations at Pekin and of the foreign residents in the 
empire; and the occasion was not allowed to serve, as 
there was imminent danger of its doing, as a pretext for 
a general onslaught upon China, and the dismember- 
ment of the country among the contending powers. In 
insisting on the neutrality of China in the conflict now 
in progress, Mr. Hay has again acted the part of a friend 
of humanity, of justice, and of peace. In the midst of 
all the wild, reckless, and mischievous war talk that has 
recently filled the press of Europe and America, and 
which has too often found support and encouragement 
in the sanguinary “‘predictions’’ of men in high places 
who should be in better business, the pacificatory action 
of Secretary Hay stands in refreshing and hopeful con- 
trast. If the conflagration started in the Far East by 
Russia and Japan now spreads beyond the confines of 
the regions immediately in dispute and other powers are 
drawn into the trouble, it will not be because the Amer- 
icari government, through Secretary Hay, did not act 
with promptness, boldness, and decision in an effort to 
limit the destructive operations of the war to the smallest 
possible area. 

If the statesmen, diplomatists, and public men gener- 
ally of this nation and other civilized lands would adopt 
the policy of Secretary Hay in the present crisis, and 
manifest the same pacific and conciliatory spirit, the 
ravages of the war in the Orient would not only be re- 
duced to a minimum, but the prospects for peace in 
other disturbed areas of the world would be brighter 
than they are to-day. Instead of this, however, the be- 
ginning of hostilities between Russia and Japan has ap- 
parently served as a signal for a flood of alarmist talk 
and predictions of war in every quarter of the world. One 
day it is England, another Italy, another France, and 
still another Germany, that is declared to be on the 
verge of a war with some one or more rival powers; and 
one of our own high military officials has gone so far in 
a public address as to predict a universal war, involving 
the United States with all the rest. Why all the nations 
should thus fall to quarrelling and fighting like a pack of 
curs because two of their number have set upon each 
other does not appear. It is indeed sadly true that the 
war spirit, the blood-thirst, is now, as ever, contagious 
among men; but, on the other hand, there is ground for 
the hope and the belief that the forces of reason, justice, 
and humanity, are sufficiently prevalent and powerful 
among the civilized peoples of the earth to-day to re- 
strain them from engaging in the work of bloodshed and 
mutual destruction without at least the greatest con- 
ceivable provocation. At all events, it ill becomes those 
who are in a position to influence public thought or 
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national action to foment the war spirit by alarmist talk 
and belligerent boasts concerning our military strength 
and prowess. Rather should the deplorable, wasteful, 
and bloody struggle in progress in the East be made to 
serve as a iresh example to other nations of the world of 
the stupendous folly of resorting to the arbitrament of 
the sword before having exhausted all of the many re- 
sources now existent for the settlement of international 
disputes on a basis of enlightened reason and true hu- 
manity. 

The-chronic war-makers and the jingo press of Europe 
and America will probably continue to make the most 
of the present crisis in the East to inflame the public 
mind and arouse the fears and apprehensions of unthink- 
ing people, and it is therefore all the more incumbent 
upon every friend and advocate of peace to seize upon 
the same events to impress upon the public anew the 
higher and nobler doctrines making for amity and good 
will among men and nations. Secretary Hay has set 
an example here which all men in all ranks of life 
may wisely emulate. 

NEw YORK. 


American Diplomacy. 


That we have a diplomacy distinctively American, 
more outspoken and honest than the sophisticated diplo- 
macy of the old school, seems to be generally recognized. 
The only difference of opinion with regard to it is as to 
its origin. Hon. Carroll D. Wright in a recent publica- 
tion speaks of it as if born of our dealings with Spain 
and China in these recent years,—a characteristic of the 
McKinley and Roosevelt administrations. Others con- 
tend that directness and simplicity have marked our 
diplomacy from the foundation of the government, and 
that these qualities attract especial attention now in con- 
sequence of our emergence into world politics. 

Rev. D. M. Wilson, in ‘‘Where American Indepen- 
dence Began,’ ascribes the inauguration of American 
diplomacy to that earliest of our representatives to the 
Court of St. James, the rugged John Adams. ‘‘In- 
deed,’ Mr. Wilson goes on to declare, ‘‘may‘it not be 
said that the Adamses, in the three notable periods in 
which they so illustriously served the nation at the highest 
European courts, laid the foundation of what is now rec- 
ognized in its directness as distinctly American diplo- 
macy? ‘Talleyrand, in his dealings with John Adams, 
sought to veil his mendacity, after his kind, in diplomatic 
phrases, insisting on the form of civility and decorum 
from which in their relations with each other govern- 
ments should never depart. For such form and evasions 
bluff John Adams had an utter abhorrence; and when he 
saw in Talleyrand not only falsehood and bribery, but 
an enemy of the United States, he struck him a blow so 
direct and vital that he carried the pain of it to his dying 
day. Bismarck has a name for candor. He could 
be frank, brutally frank, when it served his turn; but 
the Adamses were daringly and unswervingly veracious. 
When they spoke, they spoke as honest men, sound to 
the core. They could be silent, but never sinuous. 
Their directness was like a law of nature. And this 
candor of the Puritan, so congruous with the new, simple 
life of this nation of the common people, has become or- 
ganic. No heritage have we in the artful circumlocu- 
tions of the Old World, and we may fail at times in for- 
mal courtesy, but at least we are understood. Inthe sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of his diplomacy, may it not be 
said that Secretary Hay in his dealings with China and 
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‘the powers’’ continued, in a distinguished manner, the 
“grand style’’ of the “open and candid mind ?’’—Boston 
Transcript’ 


For the Christian Register. 


The Pathway of Love. 


BY CHARLES WESLEY CASSON. 


Though the level of life on the lowland lies, 
There’s an upward slant toward the sunlit skies 
To the fog-free land above; 
From the pit to the peak a pathway runs 
For the sure ascent of God’s human sons, 
And that pathway’s name is Love. 


Straight away from the brambles of vice and sin, 

Where the brambles tear and the thorns thrust in 
To scar the soul of man, 

Leads the pathway of Love to the open fields, 

Where Virtue her wholesome harvest yields, 
Beyond the brambles’ ban. 


Have courage! For you the blest pathway leads, 
If you win your way by your loving deeds; 
Only thus may the path be trod. 
You can love, then love! By your love you climb 
From the valley clay to the mountain sublime,— 
From brutehood up to God! 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XIII. 


It was welcome work for me, and mother was my good 
helpmeet and inspiration. She did not lend a hand, 
she gave it for keeps; and she was my wise monitor in 
the time of need. One memory, the most sacred of all 
now, she would forbid me to touch if she was here with 
us still. A man came one day to see if I could do any- 
thing to help a poor girl who had been left in a wretched 
den to die. I went at once to see her, and found she was, 
as we say, a ‘‘lost woman.”’ I could find no refuge for 
her anywhere in the city. So, when I came home, I told 
mother my trouble. She was silent some time after I 
had said, ‘‘Can you do anything?’’ And then she an- 
swered: ‘‘There is only one thing we can do: we have 
a spare room, we must take her in. It is hard. Here 
are the children; but we can keep the poor creature apart 
in that room, and I will look after her.’’ So this was done. 
In about a month she was well. We wanted to find 
her a place to work. Mother often told me in the after 
time how she had spoken to her about the life she had 
lived and the life she might live, but could make no im- 
pression on her heart or mind. She left us, with no 
thanks even when she was well, and went to her own 
place. She had no tears to shed at the feet of the holy 
one of God, or box of ointment to break. She was still 
a ‘“‘lost woman.’’ The schools prospered. The boys 
were eager to learn ‘‘de English,” as they would tell 
me: then they would be American. ‘This was their great 
purpose, and for years after I gave up this ministry, 
when they were grown men, one and another would stop 
me on the street and tell me they were my old scholars 
in the night school or the Sunday-school when they were 
boys. 

And now another memory comes to me which may 
cast a gleam of light on our success in the Sunday-school, 
and on the way they learned their lessons. One of the 
classes had been working their way through the life of 
Moses, from his infancy to his call to be the deliverer 
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of the tribes from their bondage. I had noticed how one 
bright boy would wrestle, head well down, with the story. 
So I picked him out one Sunday to see how much he had 
learned, and here are the questions and answers :— 
‘“‘What have you learned about Moses, my boy?” 
‘*The king’s daughter, she found him when he was a baby, 
in a box in the rushes down by the river, and took him 
home to nuss him.’’ ‘‘Did she nurse him herself?” 
‘‘No, she hired a woman to nuss him, and it was his own 
mother; but she didn’t know that.’’ ‘‘And what did 
Moses do then?” ‘‘He grew to be a man.” ‘“‘And 
what did he do when he was a man?” ‘‘He killed an- 
other man.”’ ‘‘Then what did he do?’”’ ‘“‘Buried him in 
the sand.” ‘‘What did he do after he had buried him 
in the sand?”’ ‘‘He run away and went to keeping sheep 


on the prairie.’ ‘‘Did he stay there all his life?’’ ‘“‘No, 
he quit that because he saw a bush afire.”’ ‘‘Did that 
scare him, so that he ran away and left his sheep?’”’ ‘“‘No, 


something talked to him in the bush, and told him to 
go back home; and it was the Lord what talked to him.” 
‘‘And what did the Lord say?” ‘‘He told him to take 
his boots off.’” And here ended our lesson on the early 
life of Moses, at which I smiled and said, ‘‘You have 
done well, my boy,—very well indeed.” 

So the schools prospered, and in some fair degree the 
ministry to the poor. I liked my work, and, so far as 
I can judge now, would have been glad to go right on 
with it to the end of my life; but this was not to be. 
There is an inscription over the main doorway of the old 
castle at Harewood, some miles from Ilkley, which runs, 
‘Vat sal be sal.” I think of it sometimes as I muse 
over the years,—‘‘What shall be shall,’’—and also those 
lines of Cardinal Newman, the ‘‘A strong and gentle pres- 
sure tells me I am not self-moving, but borne upward on 
my way.” 

Rev. George A. Noyes was the minister of the church 
in Chicago. I went at once to report my arrival, and 
he greeted me warmly, and with his wife, then and still 
my dear friend, made me welcome to their home when- 
ever I was pleased to come. He also asked me to preach 
for his people on the second Sunday after I arrived. 
This was a risk, but he took it, the dear good fellow! 
But there I was less than a month from my anvil and 
fire, with horny hands and not very fair to see after all 
the scrubbing. 

My heart was in my mouth, as we say, and the word 
was not written. It was something from the text, ‘“They 
joy before thee according to the joy in harvest,’’—a 
word I had said in the home church when I was in good 
standing. There was no such help from on high as that 
which came to me on the moor-side and in the small 
school-house. 
would tell me after many years how they still remem- 
bered the sermon. Please do not think I am blowing 
that trumpet again: one and another did tell me they 
were glad to hear me that day, and this was welcome; 
for you see it was in some sort my ‘‘trial sermon,” and 
I should be glad to try again, as I presently found I must. 

Brother Noyes—for this he was—had made up his 
mind to resign and go East. He had ‘‘approved himself 
a minister that needeth not to be ashamed,’’ and I was 
present in a company of the members when they besought 
him to stay; but he said he must resign, and this he did 
very soon. 

Then the foretelling of the old miller came true about 
the spare rail. It was a far cry in those days to Boston, 
where the church must go for men to supply the pulpit 
from which again they might choose another minister. 
Brother Noyes had said in his parting words that, when 
the pulpit was vacant, meanwhile he was glad to say 
here was a man—meaning me—who would take the ser- 


Ol — I ———— 


Still there were those in the church who 
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vices; and I will not tell you what he said besides. They 
sent out good men from New England, each, if I remem- 
ber, for a,month; and I heard them all, to my delight, 
Dr. Briggs, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Sears, Charles Brighain, 
Mr. Woodbury, Dr. Stebbins of Portland, and more I 
do not now remember, who have all done their good days’ 
work and gone to their rest. But between those who 
came out to fill the pulpit there would still be gaps when 
the supplies did not meet and tie, and then they would 
fall back on the spare rail they had always with them, 
so that the church was never closed for a single Sunday. 
I think the church paid me something for over time, but 
do not remember what it was,—all I was worth no doubt. 
But my great reward lay in the sermons I heard from 
the men who came out, and brought of their best, as 
was meet and right. These were of a worth to me I 
cannot estimate. They were my theological school: 
each one had his message and his lessons for me, and 
how greedily I drank them in, to be sure! I knew what 
I did not believe and would not preach: they gave me 
great and noble affirmations and some insight of the way 
to state them, so that to this day I am grateful for what 
I learned from their lips and their hearts. 


The One Thing Needful. 


A PARABLE. 


-BY REV. JOSEPH N. PARDEE. 


A New England architect was once retained to build . 


a magnificent bath-house in a New England city. As 
the work went on, observers began to offer criticisms, and 
ask why this was done thus and that so. And the work- 
“men, who knew and cared little more about it than to 
do well their work according to their own part of the 
great plan, had no ready answer. 

When the rough walls were up and the covering on, 
the dark stones absorbed the light that came in through 
the high windows, and it seemed like some subterranean 
cavern. Then a storm of abusive criticism broke loose. 
Surely, the people would never be satisfied with such a 
dark and gloomy interior; and the wonder grew how an 
intelligent Building Committee ever came to employ such 
an incompetent architect. Letters of protest and clip- 
pings from the daily papers littered the architect’s desk, 
and the Building Committee, though retaining perfect 
confidence in the artist's competency, argued on the 
‘streets by day and slept with troubled dreams at night, 
and often profanely wished that fuming citizens might 
be forever forced to do their bathing in the old canal. 

Meanwhile one man was unconcerned. The experi- 
enced architect smiled, ate his dinners with normal appe- 
tite, and slept the sleep of conscious mastery of his art, 
in quiet confidence that this building would stand as 
evidence of his skill and as an ornament to the city 
long after his critics had taken their last bath in the 
waters of oblivion. 

At last the building was completed. As the white 
marble facing reflected every ray of light that came in 
through the high windows, the interior was no longer 
dark and gloomy, but as cheery as the light that shone 
from the artist’s inspiration upon the dull blue-prints of 
his far-seeing plan. The city was proud of it, and a 
chorus of praise went up from the crowds that gathered 
to the dedication. Artists came from far and near to 
study its graceful lines, its fitting symbolism, its artistic 
expression of its purpose, and its practical application 
to the people’s needs. 

Whether as workmen working out our own little part 
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of the Creator’s plan or as artists expressing some high 
inspiration in wood or stone, the one thing needful is to 
be true to ourselves, true to our duty, and true to God 
from whom our highest inspirations com . 

BOLTON, Mass. 


Indifference of Laymen to Religion. 


BY MILTON REED. 


That the State and not the Church (in the common and corrupt 
sense of the term) is the perfect form under which Christianity is 


to be developed entirely agrees with my notions—Dr. Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby. 

We cannot describe any state in which man, having become all 
that he is capable of becoming,—all that, according to the divine 
plan of the world, he is destined to become,—would find rest for 
his soul—T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics. 

When you have settled it that the universities are moribund, out 
comes a poetic influence from the heart of Oxford, to mould the 
opinion of cities, ... to give veracity to art and charm mankind, as 
an appeal to moral order always does.—Emerson, English Traits. 


I will not be so ambitious as to attempt a new defini- 
tion of the word ‘‘religion.”’ Let me borrow an excellent 
definition of the religious instinct from Tolstoi, who 
says — 

“Without a religious foundation there can be no true 
unsimulated morality, as without a root there can be no 
true plant. And so, I say, religion is the conception by 
man of his relation to the infinite universe and to its 
source. And morality is the ever-present guide of life 
proceeding only from this relation.” 

In this spacious use of the term ‘‘religion,’’ no one who 
has read a page of Tolstoi needs be told that he does not 
mean the Greek Orthodox Church, or any other of the 
conventional forms in which men have so long attempted 
to express religion, but, alas! only too often with the re- 
sult to imprison it. If I read aright the thoughts of this 
great-souled Slav,—whose life and teachings are a tre- 
mendous protest against political compromise and moral 
servitude,—no one could be more aloof from all semi- 
paganized forms of Christianity than he. It is the re- 
ligion of Jesus, not that of any humble or proud church 
which has borrowed its sacred name, that Tolstoi would 
teach by life and word. 

Ubt Caesar, 1bi Roma, was a maxim of Roman juris- 
prudence. So we may say, wherever there has been a 
man, there also has been a religion. 

To deny the powerful influence of the religious instinct 
in moulding the past life of the race is to challenge the 
universal verdict of history. The question now is 
whether among any considerable part of civilized hu- 
manity this instinct is becoming atrophied or arrested, 
whether religion is to perform the powerful part in future 
history that it has in the past, whether mankind will 
‘obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime.” In other 
words, is the tace outgrowing the need of organized re- 
ligion? Is religion to be gradually extruded from its 
once imperial seat ‘‘in the throne-room of the soul’? 

That there is much indifference to organized religious 
life no one can deny. Our religious journals, our de- 
nominational conferences, even the secular press, are 
constantly referring to it. I will limit my observations 
to New England, where the villages have been devital- 
ized by the marked drift of population to the cities, and 
where the cities have felt the powerful shock of alien im- 
migration. Here, the home of the early Puritan, with 
all the glorious yet sombre traditions of strenuous asceti- 
cism and a passionate devotion to the Hebraic element in 
the Scriptures, the indifference is in some places quite 
noticeable. The intensity of the religious life of the early 
Puritan has effervesced in many of his descendants into 
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a sluggish torpor or icy impassiveness. The old-time 
‘‘revival,’’? with its two phases, one appealing to man’s 
noblest promptings, the other to hyper-neurotic emotion, 
has scarcely been heard of since the death of that upright 
man and admirable moralist, Dwight L. Moody. The 
few attempts that have been made to reanimate the 
revival spirit and to galvanize into life methods that 
once were universally adopted to recruit church mem- 
bership have been feebly supported and soon evaporated. 
The history of American revivals has now passed into 
the laboratory of psychologists, to be studied as the 
student of history analyzes the psychological phenomena 
of the Children’s Crusade. Yet, with all their crudeness 
and excesses, they were, as moral tonics, a mighty power 
for good, and quickened many a callous heart into a new 
vision of spirituality. 

I do not mean that there is any organized rejection of 
church doctrine or ceremony. And it is yet too early to 
predicate whether the present inertia means more than 
a transitional phase of thought, whether it be more than 
one of those rhythmic movements of the human mind, 
perhaps what Emerson means when he speaks of ‘‘the 
famous might that lurks in reaction and recoil.”’ If this 
indifference is irreducible into set terms and numbers, 
it yet bodes great danger to the imminent future of the 
church, and, if not arrested, will have a paralyzing effect 
on the religious life of the next generation. 

Various and many are the causes assigned. One of 
the most familiar is that we are living in an age of ‘‘mam- 
mon worship’’ and of crass materialism, when avarice, 
greedy, swinish, is poisoning the spiritual life of the race. 


This is measurably true, but itis an old complaint. More 
than half a céntury ago Wordsworth wrote,—. 
‘“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 
There never yet was an age of distinct altruism. There 


never will be until man and society are perfected, until, 


in the words of Herbert Spencer, we have ‘‘the ideal man - 


existing in the ideal social state.” The protest against 
materialism and avarice has been raised by moralists 
ever since mankind began to have even a faint concept 
of right and wrong. 

Then we are told that our age is pleasure-loving, given 
to ‘‘the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life’; that club life, golf links, cheap transpor- 
tation, the bicycle, the automobile, athletic sports,—in 
short, all those pleasures that formerly were the privi- 
lege of the rich, but which now are open to people of 
moderate means,—play an immoderate part in life, tend 
to secularize Sunday, to draw men from celestial things 
to earthiness. True; but man was always a pleasure- 
seeking: animal. Most of the popular games have come 
down to us from ancient times and are survivals of the 
universal element in humanity which craves sport, es- 
pecially when competitive. 

But the most pessimistic complainant must admit some 
consoling facts. Never was there so much of organized 
philanthropy ; never so many institutions to relieve human 
suffering; never so prodigal giving by the wealthy to 
educational and charitable causes; never was public 
health so protected by sanitary laws; never were the 
opportunities for gracious culture opened so abundantly 
to the poor boy or girl who will welcome them; never 
was the criminal code so humane; never was there such 
provision for the prudent investment of the savings of 
the thrifty poor. And, to view things in a larger aspect, 
never was the civic conscience of the world of nations so 
sensitive. Every act of aggression by a strong against a 
weaker nation must be answered at the forum of the in- 
ternational conscience. ‘he world has indeed moved, 
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with a great growth of righteousness, from the time when 
Lord Bacon, who in a large measure represented the 
liberalism of his day, justified the waging of war by Chris- 
tian upon infidel nations. 

Yes, there are immense plague spots, terrible evils, in 
modern civilization. Nations are still too ‘‘jealous in 
honor,” too ‘‘sudden and quick in quarrel’’; it is still 
too easy to evoke a spurious patriotism and to induce 
people to put on ‘‘a swashing and a martial outside” 
the faces of the poor are still too often ground by the 
rich; and a sinister shadow is cast over the dial-plate of 
the future by the hoarse contentions of labor and capi- 
tal. But at the basis of civilization there is a great fund 
of conscience, a profound sense of justice, always welling 
to the surface when the crisis touches it, and an ever- 
increasing consciousness of human brotherhood. 

Whether these ameliorating elements are the outgrowth 
of the spirit of Christianity, working itself out in the state, 
in accordance with the excerpt from Arnold which I 

Placed at the head of this article, or whether they come 
from a groping toward a transfigured ethical sense, de- 
rived from evolutionary forces inherent in man’s moral 
consciousness, or whether they are the resultant of the 
concurrent interaction of these two forces, each must 
judge for himself. 

I ought to speak of the gratifying softening of theologi- 
cal rancor, the better appreciation of the several sects 
by each other. The fangs of bigotry are gradually be- 
coming rudimentary. A change of church relations does 
not now necessarily make one a ‘‘renegade.’’ The once 
opprobrious word ‘“‘infidel’’ seems to have been sup- 
planted by the euphemistic term ‘‘agnostic.’’ An occa- 
sional “‘ 
secular journals, creating only a languid interest in the 
members of the denomination affected, and usually end- 
ing in the voluntary withdrawal of the alleged offender 
from such denomination, seems to be the only survival, 
and that innocuous, of the Inquisition. 

Can it be that we are drifting into the condition of the 
religious thought of the Romans just before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, as pictured by Gibbon? ‘‘The 
various modes of worship which had prevailed in the 
Roman world were all considered by the people as equally 
true, by the philosophers as equally false, and by the 
magistrate as equally useful. And thus toleration pro- 
duced not only mental indulgence, but even religious 
concord,” 

But what of that tremendous force acting on the time- 
spirit which we call science? The civilized world for 
two generations has been dizzied by the new revelations 
given by the great’ scientists and writers on evolution, 
on the relations of man to the universe.” In fact, science, 
more than any one force, has given to ‘‘the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure.” The critical 
spirit is only one phase of the general scientific spirit. 
The state could not avoid absorbing into its educational 
systems, and crvstallizing into more or less of its legisla- 
tion, some of the results-of modern science. Upon in- 
dividuals, at least upon the intellectual life of individuals, 
science has had a profound influence. What would a 
modern public library be unless provided with the works 
of Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, and Haeckel? 
Some rude concept of the doctrine of evolution has per- 
colated through all the strata of society. But has the 
attitude of the Church toward the revelations of science 
always been just and dignified? The process seems to 
have been,—at first to deny, then deride, then to accept 
in some evasive and modified form, and then to try to 
assimilate the truths so accepted into some forced and 
unnatural harmony with obsolete dogmas. 

Now with all these influences, some nebulous, some 


heresy”’ trial, never taken very seriously by the ~ 
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intensely concrete, working upon the minds of people, 
is not\a reconstruction of parts of the popular theology 
inevitable? ‘The results of research in geology, biology, 
astronomy, and philology, have come to stay. When 
two or three more generations of men have been trained 
from youth upward on the intellectual food which sci- 
ence furnishes, what will be the effect on the Church? 
It would now seem an almost incredible assumption. to 
imagine a social status when the State is more Christian 
than the Church; but is there not danger of such a result? 
We even hear a good deal about ‘‘the passing of the 
Bible’; and college professors are making almost pa- 
thetic appeal to their students to study the Bible, if for 
no other purpose than for its incomparable wealth of 
poetry, imagery, and philosophy, and this, too, in New 
England, where the Bible, in its most literal sense, was 
the corner-stone of the early State. 

But science will be at a disadvantage when the Church 
begins the work of readjustment. Science never can 
be stationary. Its accredited results are always open to 
modification: ‘‘whether there be knowledge, it shall van- 
ish away.’’ Can science ever appeal to man’s spiritual 
sense as religion has? Can it furnish those ideals—call 
some of them illusions, if you will—-which have fed his 
soul-hunger? Can it, in the language of Professor Green, 
put man in a state where he ‘‘would find rest for his 
soul’? ‘“The one remains, the many change and pass,”’ 
says Shelley. Religion deals with that in man which 
is a part of the necessities of his moral existence. Science 
does not. It addresses the intellect; religion, ‘‘the eter- 
nal man.” 

‘To give veracity to art and charm mankind, as an 
appeal to moral order always does.’’ Emerson is right: 
the force that appeals to moral order, whether it be the 
Church or the State, will in the end prevail; for there al- 
ways must be some power, if I may use Dr. Martineau’s 
impressive words, to aid man to ‘‘cherish and vindicate 
the deep and simple pieties on which the sanctity of life 
depends.” 

One thing is sure. ‘The religious instinct will not die. 
It will find expression somewhere. Shall it be in the 
‘Church or in the State, or in some other force, as yet un- 
developed? 

Fat River, Mass. 


A Study in Lent. 


BY REV. FE. P. POWELL. 


Lydia Maria Child tells us that it takes centuries to 
establish a good custom, but that it takes more centuries 
to get rid of it, when outlived. Last year the governor of 
Maine, when appointing the usual fast day, did it under 
protest, as a custom “‘lacking common sense, and out 
of sympathy with the religious convictions of our age.”’ 
Fasting and prayer constituted a very large part of the 
religious exercises of our Puritan fathers. We have fallen 
into the habit of saying that honest doing is more impor- 
tant than prayer, while we are inclined to drop our fast- 
ing altogether. 

Yet, after all, was there not a sanitary, and therefore 
very wholesome, basis to the custom of fasting? It does 
not seem probable that temporary abstinence would have 
been so generally practised by the devout of all religions 
if it had no claim beyond that of an effort to placate 
Deity. Historically, we find this to have been true with 
the Jews, as with the early Christians, that they held 
the body to be an enemy of soul aspiration. The priests 
had no better possible method of curbing physical in- 
temperance, and preventing its disastrous effect upon 
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soul life, than to enforce temporary abstinence. It has 
always been found easier to secure abstinence than tem- 
perance. Science approaches that matter from a dif- 
ferent standpoint. What we need, says a recent writer, 
is not an eternal downing of the body, but a better be- 
getting and better education of the body. So long as 
we tolerate the mischievous notion that the senses are 
essentially bestial or devilish, we shall get no advance in 
the way of ennobling human nature. There is a much 
higher idea of the human body, as the most superb at- 
tainment of nature in the way of organic evolution. 
When we define the world, the flesh, and the devil as the 
evil trinity, we are creating a misalliance. The world 
is the expression of God’s purpose: the body of man is 
the throne of God. We must learn to fight against any 
abuse and degradation of the body, any neglect of its 
capacity; but let us not despise the body itself. Those 
who strive to save their souls at the expense of their 
bodies need to recast their ideas of soul-saving. 

This same writer insists that our educational system, 
as well as our church creeds, is radically defective, in that 
so far there has not appeared any thorough apprehension 
of the body as something that ought to be educated with 
the soul. In his judgment the body should be educated 
not merely as the athlete does, to secure sound muscles, 
but for a much higher purpose. He does not find any- 
where among the schools a conception of educating the 
body as a magnificent expression ‘‘of divine thoughts 
and divine hope and divinest purpose, in other words as 
the home of God.’’ He wishes to point the way to a new 
educational thought, to the exaltation of the body, with- 
out which there can neither be the most perfect intellect- 
ual operations or religious purposing. This conception 
of our physical framework is opposed to that view which 
chastens and suppresses physical functioning, as antag- 
onistic to the spiritual. Purity of the heart and purity 
of the body must go together. This can best be secured 
by the ennoblement of physical life and honoring phys- 
ical functioning. 

-. Where, then, shall fasting come in? Tyndall greatly 
provoked religious sentiment, but he did us great service 
by insisting that disease and crime and sin require sani- 
tation and temperance rather than prayers. So far as 
fast days undertake to influence God to end a drought 
or an invasion of locusts, or in any way to influence the 
results of agriculture, we might as well pray, in the de- 
partment of manufactures, for a cotton-gin or a steam- 


engine. Creelman, in one of his sermons, says: ‘‘I take 
it, we are not putting our bodies to their best uses. As 
some drink too much, so others eat too much. If we 


will eat just that which will keep our bodies in repair, 
then there will be no call for fasting. The deprivation 
of meat was not a device of Christians. It was our in- 
heritance from other religions, and it had the object of 
reducing the abominable gluttony of old times, while it 
gave the intellectual and moral nature some chance to 
assert itself.’ He would include fasting in a general 
curriculum of education, while he would not exclude it 
from religious exercises. In other words, the proper edu- 
cation of the human being would forbid intemperance 
in eating as well as drinking, and it might at times require 
positive abstinence. It would keep both body and mind 
in training for the best aspirations and the most perfect 
achievement. 

But fasting as a mere mortification of the flesh has no 
place left for it in modern thought. Equally, as a force 
to influence Deity, to affect storms or sunshine, floods or 
drought, it is unthinkable to the educated mind. As a 
spiritual conception, it can be placed in no other cate- 
gory than the lacerations of the Hindu devotee or the 
Middle Age penitent. To mortify the flesh simply from 
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a theoretical contempt for the body, or as in any way 
gratifying Deity, however accompanied by prayer, must 
be excluded from modern custom. 

This is not to deny that in modern religious feeling 
there is a drift toward this-worldliness in place of other- 
worldliness; a drift that satisfies itself with honest living 
and honest doing, while leaving out religious aspiration. 
A truly religious soul cannot live on a dead level: he must 
aspire for the holier; he must seek to know God. If 
living a truly religious life, the emotional uplift will at 
times be so overwhelming that the pleasures of the body 
will sink into insignificance. ‘The Christian will at times 
feel and act as David did, when he realized how deeply 
he had sinned against his neighbor: the desire for eating 
will be destroyed by the regrets of conscience. There 
is no true religion which does not involve a severe exer- 
cise of the soul in upward-looking. Science only demands 
that, while thus aspiring, the soul shall not despise the 
body, but shall ennoble it, and exalt its functioning. 

CLINTON, N.Y. 


Self-control. 


Every moment think steadily as a man to do what 
thou hast in hand with perfect and simple dignity, and 
feeling of affection, and freedom and justice; and to give 
thyself relief from all other thoughts, and thou wilt give 
thyself relief if thou doest every act of thy life as if it 
were the last, laying aside all carelessness and passionate 
aversion from the commands of reason, and all hypocrisy 
and self-love and discontent, with the portion which has 
been given to thee. Thou seest how few the things are, 
the which if a man lays hold of he is able to live a life 
which flows in quiet, and is like the existence of the gods; 
for the gods on their part will require nothing from him 
who observes these things. Do the things external 
which fall upon thee distract thee? Give thyself time 
to learn something new and good, and cease to be whirled 
about the other way. For those too are triflers who have 
wearied themselves in life by their activity, and yet have 
no object to which to direct every movement and, in 
a word, all their thoughts. Hast thou reason? Why 
then dost not thou useit? For, if this does its own work, 
what else dost thou wish? 

The soul of man does violence to itself when it is over- 
powered by pleasure or by pain, when it plays a part 
and does or says anything insincerely and untruly, when 
it allows any act of its own and any movement to be 
without an aim, and does anything thoughtlessly and 
without considering what it is, it being right that even 
the smallest thing be done with reference to an end.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 


Spiritual Life. 


One of the weightiest rules of the spiritual life is to 
abide in the present moment without looking beyond.— 
Fénelon. 

wt 


A genuine conscience is a growing conscience,—one 
that is perpetually becoming more prompt, more keen, 
more tender.— Selected. 

& 


Some people seem to think that death is the only reality 
in life. Others, happier and rightlier-minded, see and 
feel that life is the true reality in death.—/ulius Hare, 
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Character is measured, not by results, but by quality. 
Appearances deceive us: God searches the motive. Not 
by the little or much we do or fail to do are we judged, 
but by our intentions, by our fidelity or unfaithfulness.— 
Selected. 

st 


It is not from the tall, crowded warehouse of prosperity 
that men first or clearest see the eternal stars of heaven. 
It is often from the humble spot where we have laid our 
dear ones that we find our best observatory, which gives 
us glimpses into the far-off world of never-ending time.— 
Theodore Parker. 


Che Pulpit. 


What are Churches for? 


BY REV. BRADFORD LEAVITT. 


But seek ye first the kingdom of God.—Marr?. vi. 33. 


A strange question to ask what churches are for, as 
though every man and woman of us knew not the answer. 
Here are churches of various assorted kinds all over 
Christendom, and they have been here hundreds of years; 
and people have gone in and out of them, worshipped in 
them, sung and prayed in them, suffered much preaching 
in them, been baptized, married, and buried in them,— 
the greatest days of their lives have been associated with 
them. Isit not then a silly question to ask what churches 
are for? Perhaps it is. But the fact remains that peo- 
ple—a good many people—are asking that question; and 
they add other questions. Why should we go to church 
or pay out our money to support churches? Tell us, 
they say, some definite thing they stand for. What is 
their main business? - 

These may be silly questions, but the people who ask 
them are not silly. They are common, sensible people, 
asking a serious question with a serious purpose. And, 
if any one cares to know further who they are, the answer 
is, They are the people who crowd the churches on Easter, 
and are not seen again until the next Easter; they are 
the people belonging to the labor unions; they are the 
great, overwhelming ‘masses of unchurched people whose 
only conscious need of church ministration is for weddings 
and funerals. 

Of course, as these people are not fools, they know the 
churches exist to do good, they understand perfectly well 
that the intention is to help mankind in some way or 
other; but their ideas on the subject are very vague. 
They don’t see at all clearly just what is the kind of good 
aimed at, they cannot tell for the life of them just exactly 
what all this church machinery is for, and they are not 
quite sure the churches themselves know. 

Now it ought to be a very easy matter to reply to these 
people. We ought to be able to say: Read the records 
of the life and teachings of the Founder of Christianity, 
then just keep your eyes open and see the churches doing 
the work he said should be done. Watch what they are 
doing. Judge them by their works, and then go home, 
ashamed of yourself that you ever asked the question. 
And, when next Sunday comes, go and join the church 
forces and put your shoulder to the wheel. That should 
end the matter. 

But, curiously, it doesn’t end the matter. So that 
something must be wrong either with the churches or 
with the people. Suppose, then, we who are inside the 
churches go outside for a little, to get the outsiders’ point 
of view and see how things look. Let us see from actual 
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observation how the churches are going about the work 
of doing good, and find out what appears from the out- 
side to be their main business. 
Immediately we notice that it appears to be the main 
business of a great many churches to do.all sorts of things 
the Founder of Christianity never said anything about, 
and that what he did say most about seems to receive 
very little attention. The ordinary church appears to 
exist for the purpose of praying and singing’ and learning 
about Noah and Abraham and Jesus. Its chief aims 
seem to be to hold services of worship once or twice a 
week; to spend its stored-up energies in efforts to increase 
the number of those who shall pray its particular prayers, 
sing its particular hymns, and learn its particular doc- 
trines; to build up other organizations like itself, wearing 
the same denominational label; to enter into a more or 
less vigorous rivalry with churches wearing other labels; 
to provide an*entertaining preacher and a choir as_ ex- 
pensive as can be afforded, in order to ‘‘draw”’ large con- 
gregations; to hold strawberry festivals and turkey sup- 
pers to pay for the choir or to buy fringe for the pulpit 
cushion. And the people who run the churches which 
do these things appear to feel satisfied when these things 
are done, and the printed annual report of the society 
recounts how they have had ‘‘a most successful year.” 
In Heaven’s name, is it possible, we say, that any 
church can seriously believe it exists just for itself, just 
to take care of itself, to devote itself to such poor selfish- 
ness? Does any church of Christ really suppose its work 
is done, its duty fulfilled, when it has established a plant 
and paid for it and provided expensive machinery and 
polished and oiled it, and even laid down in a creed its 
rule for work? Is that what the church is for,—to have 
a fine plant, a large congregation, an interesting preacher 
and good music? If not, then what is its main business? 
When we read the records that have come down to us 
of the teachings of the Founder of Christianity, we find 
that he has very little to say about the church, but that 
he says a great deal about the kingdom of God,—which 
is a very different thing. If we go back to the first cen- 
tury and look over the instructions Jesus Christ gave 
his followers, we can hardly fail to see that his message 
was far more sociological than theological or ecclesiastical. 
The early Christians understood that the duty of his fol- 
lowers is to realize a new social ideal here on the earth. 
Man is to be uplifted; that is, the whole man, not merely 
a part of him. The duty is not merelv to save the in- 
dividual man from what is low and degrading, but so- 
ciety is to be redeemed. The old way of putting it was 
to say that the kingdom of God should come; and it was 
the chief, the paramount business of those early followers 
to bring it in, And, when the church in these modern 
days is shocked out of its indifference, gets out of\ the 


-ruts, away from its later devious ways, takes fresh bear- 


ings, consults first hand its Book of directions, then it 
sees clearly enough that this same thing is its main busi- 
ness now. It is to bring in the kingdom of God,—not 
simply to talk about it, not just to proclaim it, but act- 
ually to lead on to it and bring it in. 

A church may be regarded as having a body, a mind, 
and-a soul; and all these need exercise. It is said 
that corporations are bodies without souls. There are 
certain churches that are souls without bodies. They 
devote their attention to the niceties of worship and 
ceremonial and preparation for the next world. Of course, 
attention must be given to the church soul: this makes 
a devout church, a church that bows its head and bends 
its knees and cultivates that modesty of the soul which 
is reverence. There are certain churches which are all 
mind, little soul, little body. Of course, some attention 
must be given to the church mind: the doctrines must 
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commend themselves to thinking people; we must have 
sensible ¢reeds, freedom of thought. But there is no 
danger in these days that people will not more and more 
think for themselves. Mere authority is doomed: free- 
dom and reason have come to stay. That battle has 
been fought: time will do the rest. 

But the third factor, the body, has been greatly neg- 
lected. Science has taught us how great is the influ- 
ence of physical conditions on: spiritual life. It has 
proved that ‘‘there is an intimate relation between bad 
environment and bad habits; that bad sanitation has not 
a little to do with bad morals; that bad ventilation and 
bad cooking are responsible for much drunkenness.”’ 
Here is a work in which every church should have a 
share, and do its part in delivering the town or city 
from evil, in caring for the friendless, in comforting the 
lonely and forlorn. This may be called the work of the 
hands and feet, the work of the body of a church. Con- 
ditions have changed: the church of the new century has 
new duties that the church of the last century knew 
not of, and we must do the things that need doing now. 
The growth and development of a great city needs a 
tremendous amount of study and patience and faith, 
and every city church should take a part in the work. 

Here is something tangible and visible, here is a work 
that every modern church should concern itself with; 
and, after all, this is the main business of the church,— 
to bring in the kingdom of God. To comfort, to 
strengthen, to give to the poor, to help the struggling, 
to inspire men, to bring in God’s rule in the city or town,— 
this is the church’s main business; and there is no town 
so small, so poor and thin, but what a little church like 
this could grow in it. But there is no city large enough 
or rich enough to support a church merely for the edifica- 
tion of its own attendants. 

So let us who are in the churches cease to worry about 
the poor selfishness of saving our own souls and go 
straightway about our main business, asking, What can 


-we do to bring God’s rule into this city? Whose fault 


is it that we have tenement houses unfit to live in? that 
the bake-shops are dirty and the bread unclean? that 
the streets are not swept? that thoughtless fools scatter 
the germs of disease where women’s skirts gather them 
up and carry them into our homes? that three children 
were found naked and hungry in a filthy hovel off Howard 
Street last week? What could have been done to pre- 
vent that drunken row in a Greenwich Street saloon last 
night? and what can be done by our church to forward 
the work of the Juvenile Court by which boys shall be 
kept from becoming criminals? 

Churches are not clubs nor close corporations, neither 
are they groups of people coming together now and then 
to be instructed and entertained. They are not estab- 
lishments to make people ‘‘feel good,” but organizations 
for the purpose of doing good. Real churches are ‘‘power- 
houses,’ as some one has called them, where spiritual 
energy is generated and sent forth for the uplift of the 
community. Their charities are not merely incidental, 
but a part of the main business of bringing in the king- 
dom of God. ‘‘Every church should raise up within its 
walls scores of unordained priests and unprofessional 
sisters of charity,” to go through the community, min- 
istering to the needs and healing the weaknesses of men. 
The ideal church will give itself with no thought of de- 
nominational boundaries. To such a church every man 
owes something. Such a church would be making life 
better for every individual in the community. ‘There 
would be better schools, better libraries, cleaner streets, 
cleaner bodies. ‘They say this is not the business of the 
church. Is it not in very truth its main business? 

San Francisco, CAL. 
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Miss Remington’s Work in Buffalo.* 


BY REV. HOWARD C. IVES. 


What can be done by one person who has 
a will to do, patience to continue, and sanc- 
tification to consecrate what is undertaken, 
has never been more beautifully shown than 
in the work of Miss Mary E. Remington in 
behalf of the tenement dwellers of Buffalo. 

About one hundred rods from the main 
street, at No. 150 Erie Street, in the heart 
of the Italian district, stands a large five- 
story tenement house. Six years ago it was 
a swarming hive of wretchedness and squalor. 
One thousand human beings lived within its 
walls. A large saloon occupied the corner, 
flanked by a grocery store and a barber 
shop. ‘The large cellar was partitioned off, 
and about one hundred and fifty people 
called it home. The halls were dimly lighted 
by lanterns: running water had to be carried 
to the rooms by the tenants from a common 
sink on each floor, and opportunities for 
bathing and household cleanliness were con- 
spicuous by their absence. The tenants 
took boarders almost without exception. In 
one case a family of seven rented and used 
a fair-sized room, and in addition took 
twelve boarders, so that nineteen people ate 
and slept in this one room. ‘The tenants 
got their wood from the river, and were in 
the habit of dragging it through the halls 
and up the stairs to their rooms, and chop- 
ping it up there, much to the detriment of 
the stairs and flooring. The income from 
the rents was about $4,000 per year. 

Six years later. a revolution has been 
effected. The population of the building 
has been reduced to four hundred. In place 
of a saloon, grocery store, and barber shop 
on the ground floor there are a kindergarten, 
a cooking school, a sewing school, and an 
office and reception room. Upstairs in the 
large room where formerly nineteen people 
lived now tumble a lot of babies whose 
mothers leave them there in care of a nurse 
while they are at work. Adjoining it is 
a perfectly appointed bath-room which was 
formerly a small room in which five people 
lived. Running water is in each apartment. 
No one lives in the cellar, for it is divided 
into small rooms where each tenant can 
chop and store his wood. This is certainly 
a more appropriate use for a cellar than 
storing humanity in it. The halls are well 
lighted by gas. There are night schools for 
cooking and carpentry. In a word, the 
place has been transformed from a barracks, 
where men, women, and children existed 
miserably, into a social centre, where they 
live like human beings and enjoy it. How 
was this change brought about? Simply by 
the devotion of one woman who loved her 
kind and hunted for some way to relieve the 
awful conditions which she saw in this build- 


*The Meadville Theological School, for the past two 
years, has been sending the members of the two higher 
classes to Buffalo, to study social conditions there as a part 
of their regular work in the study of Sociology, in order 
that they may see what is being done, and study the meth- 
ods employed for the amelioration of poverty, crime, and 
wretchedness. This work was undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the pastor and people of the Church of Our Father ; 
and the studies of the students are largely directed by the 
Rev. F, C, Brown, and the visitors are cordially and hos- 
pitably ee at members of the church. Mr. Ives 
is a member of the Middle Class at Meadville, 
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ing (there are hundreds like it in Buffalo 
and other’ Eastern cities). 

In the fall of 1898 Miss Remington moved 
into this neighborhood with the idea of 
working among the tenement dwellers, to 
try to teach them habits of cleanliness, 
thrift, and morality, Almost immediately 
she heard that the building referred to was 
for sale, and she was urged to buv it. ‘!How 
can I buy it?” she said: ‘I have no money.” 
“Think it over,’ said the real estate broker, 
“and make us an offer.’”’ She did think it 
over. She counted her pennies saved from 
her salary as settlement worker, and added 
to that as much more in semi-annual rents 
that were due from the building. The price 
was $10,000. She offered $500 in cash and 
$1,000 per year until paid. ‘‘Done!” said 
the broker, much to her surprise, and I am 
sure rather to her consternation. She took 
a plumber and a carpenter through the 
building, and found that they could make 
the needed repairs for $700, and wait her 
convenience for their pay. She moved into 
the building herself, and fitted up her tene- 
ment in the same way that she wanted each 
of her tenants to fit up his own. Miss Rem- 
ington lives among them and shows them 
in the most practical way how one may live 
decently and beautifully even in an Erie 
Street tenement. She helps them save their 
pennies, she shows them how to cook, she 
teaches them habits of thrift and economy, 
not by lectures, but by example, not by gifts 
of money, but by giving herself, not by ad- 
vice, but by love. 

Last February (1903) she borrowed $19,000 
from a friend at 4 per cent., and bought the 
land on which the building stood, for the 
lease had only eight years more to run. In 
1902 the new Tenement House Law neces- 
sitated changes in the building which cost 
$3,000, half of which was donated by friends. 
All this has been done with practically no 
money to start with. She has paid off 
$6,000 of the purchase money, spent $4,000 
in repairs, and holds the title to a property 
worth over $30,000. The rentals for the 
building come to some $2,000 per year, and 
she uses rooms for class-rooms, nurseries, 
etc., worth about as much more. 

Is it not nearly time that we altered our 
standard of success? If a young man on 
a capital of $200 bought and successfully 
held a $30,000 property with a rental value 
of $4,000 per year, we should go near to call- 
ing him a captain of industry, and should 
applaud him if he used the $4,000 in buying 
other houses, and in time’ came to own 
yachts and palaces and automobiles, and 
cared nothing for the poor wretches whose 
rags and empty stomachs and comfortless 
lives were the price of his luxuries, But 
here is a woman who has done this wonder- 
ful business thing, and has put the fruits 
of it into her soul instead of into luxuries, 
has given the surplus back to the poor with 
wise and kindly hands instead of spending 
it in selfish idleness. Which is the greater 
“success”? I am sure she would like to 
acknowledge as publicly as possible that 
kind-hearted people have given her money 
to use in this work, and there is certainly 
room for any amount of it; but, nevertheless, 
it is plain that the success or failure of her 
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plans does not depend on what is given to 
her. It is a business proposition. It is 
“philanthropy and five per cent.,”” and any- 
body can do the same thing who has even 
a small percentage of the same unselfish- 
ness and common sense. This is not to say 
that Miss Remington is carrying on a five 
per cent. philanthropy, for she is giving one- 
half of her rental room up for class-rooms 
and other similar purposes, but this would 
not be necessary in every tenement. If she 
should rent all her rooms, she could command 
about $4,000 per year in rentals, and give 
the tenants comfortable, decent, and home- 
like apartments. Where are our churches 
and philanthropists, that more of this kind 
of work is not done? 


Herbert Spencer’s Advice to Japan. 


BY JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


In your issue of February 11 you very 
welcomely give the whole of Mr. Spencer's 
letter of advice to Baron Kaneko about 
Japanese affairs; but, in your comment upon 
it (p. 142), have you not misinterpreted 
some of its parts? You say: “It speaks 
well for 'the independence of thought of the 
Japanese that, with all their reverence for 
the philosopher, they were able to take their 
new course and to shape their institutions 
according to a law of evolution which they 
perceived, although he did not. In England 
it is regarded as very strange that the chief 
exponent of evolution should advise the 
adoption of a policy which would have again 
closed the doors of Japan, opened by Com- 
modore Perry, and have forced upon the 
Japanese a policy almost identical with that 
which is still keeping China outside of the 
family of nations.’ 

But, as I read Mr. Spencer’s letter; its ad- 
vice is almost exactly the opposite of what 
you here indicate. His words are, ‘‘The 
only forms of intercourse which you may 
with advantage permit are those which are 
indispensable for exchange of commodities, 
importation and exportation of physical and 
mental products”; that is, he would have it 
an ‘‘open door,” not a “‘closed” one for com- 
merce, missionaries, art, science, literature,— 
the whole range of things on which our West- 
ern civilization is built,—but would have 
the Japanese keep the control of them in 
their own hands and use them for a develop- 
ment out of their own root, prohibiting for- 
eigners simply from holding property in 
their land, working their mines, conducting 
their coasting trade, and intermarrying with 
their people. 

On the other-hand, China’s policy has heen 
to keep a shut door against all commercial 
intercourse with other lands, especially 
against their ‘“‘mental products,’ and to 
admit foreigners—this last forced upon it— 
to the ownership of its soil and the conduct 
of its business affairs. 

And do not the different results, as seen 
to-day, fully justify Mr. Spencer’s advice? 
Japan has followed its essential part, ad- 
mitting in the freest way ‘‘the physical and 
mental products” of other lands, but keep- 
ing the control of them in its own hands and 
for its own self-development, Our brother 
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Eliot, in this very number of the Register 
(pp. 148, 149), testifies to this fact from his 
own recent observation. ‘‘New Japan,” he 
says, “is not only built upon old Japan: it is 
the old Japan which still constitutes the 
chief quality and force in new Japan. Noth- 
ing but Occidental conceit and provincialism 
can invert this order. The notion that the 
Western graftings of the past few years ac- 
count for the wonderful rise of that nation 
on the Eastern horizon is—well, let us say 
sophomoric.” 

Situated side by side with it, China, fol- 
lowing the opposite policy, offers what a 
contrast! The recent Boxer uprising, the 
whole struggle over Manchuria to-day, and 
the imminent problem as to the very ex- 
istence of the “Flowery Kingdom” much 
longer in ‘“‘the family of nations” are notori- 
ously due to the very things against which 
in the case of Japan Mr. Spencer gave his 
advice. ; 

Especially significant and shrewd is what 
he says against allowing foreigners to get 
hold of its mines. His words were written 
before the Boer War showed a cloud, the 
size of a man’s hand, on the political horizon; 
but, if they had been written since its occur- 
rence, they could hardly have been more 
apt. It was foreign capital and foreign 
agencies operating the mines of the two 
African republics which led exactly by the 
path he indicated,—‘‘grounds of difference 
between the Europeans who worked them 
and the government, followed by invocations 
to the English government to send forces 
to insist on whatever the European workers 
claimed,””—which led to their being wiped 
out.’ And history, especially our early 
Spanish-American history in its relation to 
the Indians, is filled with similar illustrations 
of the wisdom on which his warning was 
besed. 

But Mr. Spencer’s letter is valuable as 


. setting forth principles of his philosophy 


that in their application are wider than any 
one land. You speak of the Japanese as 
“able to take their new course and shape 
their institutions according to a law of evo- 
lution which they perceived, although he 
did not.”” As I understand the matter, how- 
ever, his advice and their course has been 
in exact accordance with two of its great 
laws that he pointed out and reiterated 
again and again,—those of differentiation 
and integration. Nature begins all her 
processes everywhere with the dividing of 
her original homogeneity, or sameness, into 
different parts; and her great struggle through 
the ages—a thing so important that it is 
the secret of all her antagonisms of species 
in the animal world, and of nations, races, 
religions, and classes in the human world, 
the secret of war, bigotry, intolerance, per- 
secution, scores of things that we have 
viewed as her horrible aspects—is to keep 
up these differences till they are so firmly 
established that they can be used, without 
danger of their being lost, in her second 
great stage, that of integration, their being 
wrought into a compact organic unity. 

Mr. Spencer’s advice to Japan of prohibit- 
ing foreign intermarriage, land-ownership, 
mine-working, coast-trading, and the like,— 
or, as he expressedit, “keeping Americans 
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and Europeans as much as possible at arm’s 
length,”—-was, as you see, in accordance 
with the first of these laws,—that of keeping 
intact its individuality, or differentiation; 
and his advice to allow free commercial in- 
tercourse with other nations is in exact 
accordance with the second law,—that of 
promoting its integration, or becoming an 
organic part of the world at large. They 
are both beautifully illustrated in man’s 
physical body, whose growth consists not 
in having the members blend with each 
other and trying to do each the other’s work, 
the eye with the ear, the hand with the foot, 
the stomach with the brain, and the like, 
but each kept distinct as parts, yet all ani- 
mated with one spirit and all having that 


intercourse through artery and nerve—|: 


“physical and mental products’”—which 
arises from and is their integration. 

Glancing at these laws in their application 
to some of our own affairs,—and this is my 
excuse for dwelling on them at this length— 
they suggest the true method of bringing 
about what we all so much desire,—religious 
unity,—not that of each sect’s trying to 
believe the other’s doctrines and doing the 
other’s work, but that, first, of each one’s 
maintaining its own organization, faith, and 
forms distinct and clear, and then the freest 
exchange of mental and spiritual products 
between them as members of the one great 
and truly catholic Church. 

It bears directly on the race problem at 
the South. The white people there are per- 
fectly right in dreading intermarriage and 
social blending with the blacks, but utterly 
wrong, or, rather, utterly passé, in their 
methods of trying to prevent such a state 
of things. What they need is more devel- 
opment, each after its own type, for alike 
whites and blacks. It was under the old 
régime of slavery—a lower state for hoth— 
that notoriously their sexual blending took 
place most largely. Just in proportion as 
they rise from that state, just in proportion 
as the negro has a fair chance to unfold and 
become more nobly a negro, and the white 
man to unfold and become more typically 
a white man,—this by a free interchange of 
each other’s products,—natural instincts will 
do the work of sexual separation; and, while 
there will doubtless be sporadic cases of in- 
termarriage perfectly harmless, its preva- 
lence, the real thing the South fears, will 
be farther and farther away. 

And, finally, does not what Mr. Spencer 
sets forth bear with full force on our coun- 
try’s Philippine Islands problem? We have 
been doing there almost the very opposite 
of what he advised with regard to Japan,— 
depriving them of the control of their own 
affairs, allowing our citizens to become 
owners of their land, bringing a class of our 
people into: contact with them with whom 
amalgamation, more or less legal, is sure to 
take place, and trying to impose upon them 
our type of civilization in place of their own. 
Not to speak of the horrible barbarities with 
which the work has been done, taking our 
motives and conduct at the very best which 
has ever been claimed for them, it is a treat- 
ment directly counter to the fundamental 
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As Senator Hoar has well said, there never 
yet in history has been a case where one race 
or one religion, no matter how good it may 
have been at home, has forced itself on 
another to the advantage of either. Help- 
ing the Filipinos to develop from their own 
stock and after their own type, giving them 
every advantage for the “importation and 
exportation of physical and mental prod- 
ucts,” but keeping ourselves, even our best 
selves, at arm’s length from them in other 
respects,—that is the method of evolution, 
that the dictate of true statesmanship, that 
the sure way of enabling them to become, 
like the Japanese, a live and needed member 
in the world’s coming great political body. 
SHaron, Mass. 


Literature. 

Porms. By George Edward Woodberry. 
New York: Macmillan Company.—Mr. Wood- 
berry’s publishers have gathered up into a 
beautiful volume the contents of five little 
volumes heretofore published, with some 
things not heretofore included in any volume. 
The attraction of the mass thus aggregated 
will not be for the mass known as the gen- 
eral reader. Its main constituent is poetry 
for poets, not poetry for the crowd. It is 
extremely intellectual; but, if emotional, it 
is too deeply so to catch the vulgar eye. 
With much felicity of phrase and some ex- 
cellent music, the more appreciative reader 
will find himself wondering why it does not 
touch him more: he will be almost angry 
with himself that it does not oftener clutch 
his heart. Mr. Woodberry’s claim for the 
sheaf here gathered is a modest one,—‘‘Some 
gleanings from a life never so fortunate as 
to permit more than momentary and inci- 
dental cultivation of that art which is the 
chief grace of the intellectual life.” The 
further claim, “that he has written no line 
except for itself alone,” is a lofty one, re- 
minding us of Dante’s stout assertion that 
he had not written one accidental or com- 
pulsory rhyme; but ‘it does not seem even” 
a little in excess of what his poems actually 
reveal. One of the most affecting notes is 
the political and patriotic. The two son- 
nets, ‘‘At Gibraltar,’ are two great examples. 
Hardly less noble is the series, ‘America 
and England in Danger of War.” Words- 
worth’s political sonnets are bound to come 
to mind when we read that called “Our 
First Century,” and another, ‘‘To Those who 
reproved the Author for too Sanguine Patri- 
otism”; but the recollection does not shame 
the excellence of Mr. Woodberry’s work. 
It is easy to see why the Emerson ode dis- 
appointed many in the hearing. The more 
carefully it is read, the more it will be en- 
joyed. The poem, ‘‘Seaward,” is written 
in a noble measure, and is full of a fond 
heart’s yearning for the sea’s infinite beauty. 
In the cycle of poems included under the 
general title, ‘‘Wild Eden,’ there are indi- 
viduals which make us half repent what we 
just wrote about the lack of strong appeal. 
One of these is “Divine Awe.” For quiet 
beauty and inclusive sentiment ‘‘The Home- 


laws of evolution, directly counter, therefore, | stead” is one of the most strongly marked. 
to all true statesmanship, and sure to fail. | But it is ‘‘The Child” set in the midst that 
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will find, we douht not, wider welcome than 
any other poem of a collection which, the 
more carefully it is read, the more satisfac- 
tion it will yield. 


THE RELIGIOUS SENSE IN ITS SCIENTIFIC 
Aspects. By Melville Macdonald. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.—This volume 
consists of three lectures delivered to the 
students of King’s College, London, in 1902. 
The author is a man of science and an ardent 
evolutionist, and his science and his philos- 
ophy are in evidence on every page. In 
the two earlier lectures he undertakes to 
show that the religious sense, which most 
have supposed to have been first manifest 
in man, has its germ in the lowest forms of 
life. In the first lecture, which is entitled 
“The Religion of Service.” he gives us an 
exceedingly interesting study of the sponge, 
showing it to be a ‘‘colony of individual 


workers,” each engaged in the service of || 


self, of the community, and the law which 
directs it and has ends beyond it. In the 
second lecture, ‘‘The Religion of Renunci- 
ation,” he lingers upon the guelder-rose whose 
beauty he traces to ‘‘members of its loosely 
tied community which have relinquished all 
work,” effacing themselves, as it were, in 
the interest of the whole. In the third 
lecture, ‘“‘The Religion of Freedom,” he 
shows service and renunciation given to 
man’s self-direction. Such is a very bald 
analysis, but hinting at least the essence 
of the volume. Whoever begins this vol- 
ume will be reasonably sure to read it to 
the end. The strength of a strong man is 
felt in it. Without pedantry it exhibits 
knowledge that is wide and deep; its style, 
while seeming unstudied, is concise, accu- 
rate, dignified, graceful; its tone is candid, 
generous, reverent. Not all will agree with 
it: we ourselves have differences with it, on 
which we might linger were space at our 
disposal. None the less we are sure that 
no one can read it well and not be wiser, 
stronger, more reverent, more hopeful. It 
will fare generously with the public if it wins 
appreciation according fo its merit. 


Loyay TRarrorsS. By Raymond L. Bridg- 
man. Boston: James H. West Company.— 
It isa question which ethics has often treated, 
but which for many of usis still an open one, 
—How far shall the individual be submissive 
to the public conscience? States are peace- 
ful and orderly only so far as their citizens 
are loyal; and most of us are submissive to 
public acts which we believe to be wrong, 
trusting to time and education to bring the 
desired correction. Yet in our deeper senti- 
ments we draw the line somewhere. We 
are eloquent in our praise of the martyrs 
who would go to the arena rather than sac- 
rifice to the emperor; our hearts are with the 
“beggars” in the Netherland story; we make 
heroes of the tea-spillers and Paul Revere. 
Strong as may be the sense of loyalty and 
deeply as we may feel its importance, there 
are extremities in which we exalt the indi- 
vidual righteousness that disowns its con- 
straints. The volume before us is illustra- 
tion of this moral attitude. In its form it 
is a novel: its aim is to expose what the 
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writer feels to be a terrible wrong. In its 
trend it is an earnest justification of two 
young men and a young woman who, in the 
clear sense of that wrong, turned from alle- 
giance to their country to oppose its doings 
in the Philippine Islands. It opens in Bos- 
ton, where, as in the case of so many others, 
the term ‘‘traitor” was made honorable by 
being applied to them. It closes in Manila 
whither they went to aid the Filipino in 
his struggle for liberty, and where one of 
them dies as a martyr. Asa novel the vol- 
ume is hardly a success. It is written with 


clearness and vigor, it contains passages of 


dramatic intensity; but it has little plot and 
no illusion. As a chapter in morals, how- 
ever, it has the ring of profound sincerity, 
and in the interest of free thought and free 
speech properly takes its place among the 
deliverances of the time. 


THOUGHTS FROM BROWNING. | Selected 
and edited by Ann Bachelor. Boston: 
James H. Earle & Co. 75 cents.—A volume 
of selections from the most inspiring of mod- 
ern poets offers much even to the careless 
reader, more to one who enters into the 
beauty or strength of its daily words, and 
most of all to him who is thereby led to read 
as wholes the poems from which fragments 
have been taken. ‘The selections are long 
enough to tempt to this further search, and 
they are sufficiently representative and in- 
clusive to show the delicacy of Browning’s 
observation of nature and the swift certainty 
of his description, as well as the insight and 
strength of thought that usually appeal first 
to an editor of a year-book. Browning’s 
distinctive characteristics are necessarily re- 
vealed imperfectly in a book of this kind, 
but it takes high rank among the books of 
its class. 


NATURE IN THE WITNESS Box. By N. L. 
Willet. Philadelphia—In the preface to 
Method of the Divine Government, Physical 
and Moral, Dr. McCosh wrote, ‘‘It is the 
object of the author in this treatise to inter- 
rogate Nature, with the view of making her 
utter her voice in answer to some of the most 
important questions which the inquiring 
spirit of man can.put.’”” Upon which Ruskin 
cruelly comments, in Fors: “Here is a cate- 
chumen for you, and a catechist! Nature 
with her hands behind her back! Perhaps 
Mr. McCosh would kindly put it to her about 
the tiger.’’ If the somewhat pretentious 
title of Mr. Willet’s book reminds one of 
Ruskin’s criticism, it is no fault of the book 
itself, which is remarkably sweet and modest. 
There is no attempt to trace the operation 
of natural law in the spiritual world, but only 
to present the spiritual intimations of cer- 
tain natural facts and processes, ‘The chap- 
ters, prose in form, but poetic in spirit, are 
sonnet-like in structure: first, a clear state- 
ment of natural phenomena, and then a 
brief ethical or religious application  Al- 
though neither profound nor elaborate, the 
book is wholesome and suggestive, revealing 
a gentle, amiable spirit. 


THe New ‘TxHoucGHT Srmpiirigp. By 
Henry Wood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 80 
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the foundation principles of New Thought 
in the simplest manner possible, hoping to 
make its inner spirit and substance clear to 
some who have heretofore considered it un- 
intelligible. The power to select one’s 
thoughts, the advantages of a non-resistant 
attitude toward all things, persistence in 
“spiritual exercise,” the reasonableness of 
faith and the power of scientific prayer are 
dwelt upon, and man is encouraged to be- 
lieve in his own undeveloped resources of 
power and happiness. An appendix con- 
tains a dozen lessons in mental and spiritual 
gymnastic exercise, with specific, practical 
directions for their use. 


Miscellaneous. 


Anna Robertson Brown Lindsay has be- 
come widely known through the extraordi- 
nary sales of her little essay, What is Worth 
While; and she carries the same spirit of 
serious consideration and cheery optimism 
into the new and more ambitious book, en- 
titled The Warriors. She believes devoutly 
in a deep, genuine, and wide-spread revival 
of religion, served and furthered by science 
and knowledge, already here with us and 
destined to a permanent reign in the hearts 
and lives of men. She studies the differing 
elements that are to make up the purified 
civilization of the future, and harmonizes 
in her thought the responsibilities and re- 
wards of different classes in the social order. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.) 


Helen Keller is of all persons the right one 
to write about Optimism, and her exposition 
of the creed of cheerfulness is the more sig- 
nificant from such a source. This first at- 
tempt at independent authorship is true and 
sensible in itself, and it is doubly interesting 
from the personal thread that runs through 
it, now gently humorous and now deeply 
thoughtful. How characteristic and_ self- 
revealing is her comment when, speaking of 
philosophical studies, she says: ‘‘When I 
learned from Berkeley that your eyes re- 
ceive an inverted image of things which 
your brain unconsciously corrects, I began 
to suspect that the eye is not a very reliable 
instrument after all; and I felt as one who 
had ‘been restored to equality with others, 
glad, not because the senses avail them so 
little, but because in God’s eternal world 
mind and spirit avail so much. It seemed 
to me that philosophy had been written for 
my special consolation, whereby I get even 
with some modern philosophers who appar- 
ently think that I was intended as an ex- 
perimental case for their special instruction.”’ 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 


The First Annual Report of the Committee 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis appointed 
by the Charity Organization Society of New 
York is a substantial contribution toward 
the world-wide movement to put an end to 
this scourge. Its tone is one of confident 
hope in the success of the movement, and 
it will be of great service to those who are 
organizing elsewhere for the same purpose. 
A review of the first year’s work shows that 
much has been done to carry out the object 
‘of the committee,—namely, the promulga- 
\tion of the doctrine that tuberculosis is com- 


cents net.—Mr. Wood seeks here to reveal |municable, preventable, and curable; the 
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dissemination of knowledge concerning the 
* means and methods of prevention; and the 
advancement of movements for the relief 
of the poor and the initiation of measures to 
prevent the development of the disease. A 
valuable collection of essays by leading spe- 
cialists in the different departments of this 
work are included in the volume, as material 
prepared under the auspices of the committee 
for lectures or for publication. The volume 
is of great interest and importance, and must 
aid significantly in furthering the movement 
which the committee and the society have 
at heart. 


The Magazines. 


The March Century contains the conclusion | 


of the letters telling of ‘‘Thackeray’s Friend- 
ship with an American Family.”’ Three of 
the letters are addressed to Miss Libby 
Strong, a niece of Mrs. Baxter, and one of 
the family at the “Brown House” during 
both of the visits of the novelist to America. 
The other letters give glimpses of Thack- 
eray’s long and trying illnesses, of business 
losses, and of much bereavement and sor- 
row in the Baxter family. Reproduction of 
some quaint pen sketches add to the interest 
of these last letters. 


An interesting article is ‘‘A Dinner Car- 
rier’s School” which Lenora Beck Ellis con- 
tributes to the Pzlgrim for February. That 
such work as Mrs. Ellis describes is being 
done in a mill workers’ school speaks vol- 
umes for the good that may come from the 
smallest effort. Clarence Hawkes, the blind 
poet and story-writer, contributes a pathetic 
tale, entitled ‘‘The Old Stage Driver.” .Ju- 
liette M. Babbit writes entertainingly of the 
literary women of Washington, her article 
being illustrated with many photographs of 
the women whose names and books are known 
to all Americans. Mr. Knight’s story of Jef- 
ferson Davis’s life nears completion, and. in 
the February instalment the episode of his 
capture is graphically described. In ‘‘ Aloft,” 
Karl Edwin Harriman tells -of a steeple- 
jack’s thrilling exploit on a spire hundreds 
of feet above the earth. 


Scribner's Magazine for March opens with 
an account of a little-known ‘but very fruit- 
ful expedition,—-one of those brave advent- 
ures which had so much to do with. the de- 
velopment of this continent. It is called 
“The Search for the Western Sea,’ and 
gives dramatically an account of the twenty 
years of effort on the part of the persistent M. 
de la Vérendrye in his attempt to reach the 
fabled ocean. Mrs. George Bancroft’s let: 
ters picture with great vivacity the court 
life in London more than fifty years ago, 
Bunsen, Canning, Thomas Carlyle, Lady 
Byron, Sir Robert Peel, and the Duke of 
Wellington are described as they appeared 
to an American woman. The art feature 
of the number is a series of elaborate pictures 
in tint by Howard Chandler Christy, giving 
various phases of ‘‘Music and Life.” The 
fiction of the number is varied. Robert 
Grant’s great serial, ‘‘The Undercurrent,” 
describes the coming-out ball of the leading 
young woman in Benham society. Edith 
Wharton in ‘‘The Descent of Man,” depicts 
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with humor a college scientist who became 
a popular author. The author of ‘‘Kitchen 
Sketches,’ Mrs. Gilman, has a new series 
called ‘‘Home Sketches,’ in which the same 
characters reappear. The illustrations in 
tint are by Jessie Willcox Smith. There is 
another fireman’s story, “‘Private Morphy’s 
Romance,” by H. J. O’ Higgins. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Leading Facts of French History. By D. H. Mont- 
gomery. $1.12. 


From Houghton, Mifiiin & Co., Boston. 
A Country Interlude. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. $1.25. 
With the Birds in Maine. By Olive Thorne Miller. $1.10 


net. 

joan of the Alley. B 
illiam Greenleaf Eliot. 
net, 


Frederick O. Bartlett. $1.50. 
By Charlotte C. Eliot. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
In Passiow’s Dragnet. By Hattie Horner Louthan. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Evolution of ‘nae rt in the Greek Philosophers. 
By Edward Caird. 2 vols. 2 
By Henry Kitchell 


The Duke of Cameron Avenue. 
A Little Traitor and the South. By Cyrus Townsend 


Webster 
Brady. 
Day before Yesterday. By S. A. Shafter. 


$2.00 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York 


..- CONTENTS... 


The- inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


“Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 
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1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Rock of Ages. 
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RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series. No. 9. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 
By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


NAZARETH 
By Caro.inE H. DAL, 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 
11th Series. No. 94. 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 
11th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street Se, tee Boston 
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The Rome. 


February. 


Oh, the dear, delightful sound 
Of the drops that to the ground 
From the eaves rejoicing run 
In the February sun! 
Drip, drip, drip, they slide and slip 
From the icicle’s bright tip, 
Till they melt the sullen snow 
On the garden bed below. 
** Bless me! what is all this drumming?” 
Cries the crocus, “‘ I am coming!” 
— Celta Thaxter. 


For the Christian Register. 


Friends or Foes. 


BY 2. H. 


“O mother, Mother Dillaway, I just can’t 
have a strange little girl come here to stay 
for six months. Ill just die, I know I will, 
if I can’t have my own room all to myself.” 
And at the dreadful possibility Hester broke 
into sobs, which were quickly suppressed, 
however, when her mother reminded her that 
she would have red eyes for the picnic if 
she were not careful. 

“What do I care for red eyes?” she said 
defiantly, but nevertheless she mopped up 
her tears carefully with her tiny handker- 
chief. 

“Very well, Hester,” said her mother 
rather sadly. “It is your own room; and, 
unless you feel that you can make Eleanor 
Russell happy in it, she need not come. 
But remember, Hester, she will go to some 
other little girl if she cannot come here. 
Mr. Russell wants her to have the compan- 
ionship of a girl of her own age, and she has 
never slept alone a night in her life. There 
is plenty of room for two little white beds 
there. Besides, if she comes, we can all 
have the vacation away next summer that 
papa needs so very much!’ 

“Oh, I suppose I’ve just got to!’ said 
Hester rebelliously; but it was a very dis- 
contented little girl who frowned under her 
big hat, as she rode in the hay-wagon with 
the other children over to Leicester Pond 
for the picnic that every year brought all 
the children of five villages together for a 
good time. 

Not every little girl would have objected 
so strenuously to opening her pretty room 
to a stranger; but Hester had not had hers 
long enough to have become indifferent to 
the new sense of ownership with which she 
regarded the pretty rugs and draperies, the 
oak bookcase and desk, the white enamelled 
bedstead with its shining brass knobs, and, 
most of all, the tower windows with the 
lovely view across the meadows over to the 
distant hills. She had enjoyed arranging 
her things neatly, she needed all the space 
for herself, and, besides, the new girl would 
have the same right to throw herself down 
on the cushions of the wide window-seat. 
“Anybody can see there’s not room enough 
for both of us,’’ grumbled Hester to herself. 
“Her father’s rich, and I s’pose she thinks 
she can buy me and my things just as if I 
were in a shop window! Horrid, stuck-up 
thing! I know I can’t bear her]”’ 
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Hester put her trouble behind her as well 
as she could, and decided she would think 
of it no more until night. She laughed and 
romped with the other children who scat- 
tered about the picnic grounds, and amused 
themselves with the various sports provided 
and guarded by the older people. Hester 
thought the Shetland ponies were the best 
fun. For five cents you could have quite 
a long ride, the length of the picnic grounds 
and back again, but for fifteen cents you 
could have a ride more than three times as 
long, winding through the woods by the 
bridle path and up to the edge of the pond 
and back to the grounds by quite another 
way. 

Hester had enjoyed two five-cent rides so 
much that she decided to take the longer 
trip. She was sure no wiser way of spending 
her money could present itself; and, of course, 
if you have only fifty cents, you must make 
it go as far as you can. ‘“‘I shall want only 
just one taste of ice-cream,” she thought to 
herself cheerfully, as she paid the boy. 

When she was about half-way to the pond, 
the saddle slipped and Hester half rolled, 
half jumped off. The boy in attendance, 
who trotted alongside, helped her to her feet 
in a minute, but she had soiled her pretty 
frock so that it must be brushed, and one 
of her hair ribbons had come untied. 

“Do stop and wait for me, Margie,’’ she 
said pleadingly to her companion; but Mar- 
gie’s boy had no mind to wait and perhaps 
lose some pennies as a consequence. So 
Margie shook her head and ambled on. 
Hester thought this extremely unkind, and 
she hastily began to smooth down the hair 
and tie her ribbon. 

“I'll wait for you,” said a pleasant voice 
just behind her, and Hester looked up to 
see a merry face that seemed to just match 
the laughing voice. 

“Oh, will you?’ responded Hester, grate- 
fully. “It’s so stupid all alone.” So the 
new little girl jumped off her pony, giving 
the boy five cents to console him for the 
delay, and quickly set about restoring Hester 
to neatness. 

Soon the two girls were chatting together 
like old friends. They mounted their ponies, 
and, when they had trotted back to the picnic 
grounds, Hester was not to be beguiled away 
from her new companion. Margie tried in 
vain to attach herself, but Hester sternly 
resisted her advances. _ 

“No, Margie,” she said reproachfully. 
“You were not a friend in need, and now 
we two are going out in the swan boat, and 
there’s room for only two.” 

Nell and Hester stayed together all day 
long. They ate their luncheon together, 
took another long ride on the ponies, saw 
the Punch and Judy show and the dancing 
marionettes, had two big dishes of ice-cream 
apiece, and drank lemonade with fat red 
strawberries in it. You see, Hester’s fifty 
cents lasted amazingly well, when re-enforced 
by the small change Nell seemed to have in 
plenty. Hester protested, but what did 
it really matter when you were with a girl 
who said :— 

“Please let me pay for it. Papa told me 
to do everything I wanted to for this one 
day, because trouble begins soon enough,” 
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And Nell gavea long sigh. ‘Besides, I don’t 
know the girls here; and, if I didn’t have 
you, I’d be having a horrid time.’’ So Hester 
always yielded. 

They had taken the popcorn which was 
their last purchase up to a shady knoll under 
a great oak-tree, and were comfortably 
sprawled out on the grass. 

“What did you mean by saying trouble 
begins soon enough?’ said Hester sympa- 
thetically. “I have a trouble too, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if it spoiled my whole 
summer.” 

“Oh, it can’t be so bad as mine!’ said 
Nell with conviction. “How would you like 
to have to see your own dear father go off 
to Europe and leave you to stay with a 
somebody you just simply can’t abide and 
want to run away from every minute?” 

“Oh, you poor thing!” said Hester piti- 
fully. ‘That is truly worse than mine; for 
I have mother and father and Ned left. But 
I’ve got to stay too with somebody I can’t 
endure. Oh, she is just horrid!” 

“Tell me all about her,” said Nell, looking 
interested, ‘“‘though I know she can’t be so 
bad as mine.” 

“Well,” began Hester very sorrowfully, 
as befits the telling of anything painful, ‘in 
the first place, she’s a spoiled child!” 

“Oh, my!” said Nell in a tone of disgust. 
“Mustn’t she be just horrid!’ 

“Yes, she really is,’ Hester went on, 
warming up to her subject. “Her father is 
awfully rich, and you just wouldn’t believe 
how proud and haughty that girl is. She 
treats girls like you and me just as if we were 
the dirt under her feet.” 

“Don’t you despise such girls?’ asserted, 
rather than inquired, Nell with emphasis. 
“IT can’t abide ’em. But I guess my luck 
is worse than that. Just think, I’ve got 
to stay all—summer—long with a perfect 
prig! She can read a little French, and she’s 
’most ready for the Latin School; and she 
thinks she knows all there is. If there is 
any girl I simply can’t stand, it’s one of that 
sort. She is so mean and stingy with all 
her things, and she is forever running off 
with girls she knows and I don’t. At least,” 
hastily correcting herself, ‘I just know she’s 
going to. I’m all prepared for her mean- 
ness; and, of course, as I told papa frankly, 
she’s just the sort of girl I can never, never 
like, and who will never, never like me.” 

“Well, if she didn’t like you,”’ cried Hester 
ardently, “I should certainly never have a 
scrap of use for her. Oh, dear me, how 
happy I'd be if you were my dearest friend! 
I wish you didn’t have to go back to Hollis- 
burg in that barge, but could come to Gray- 
ville with me, and stay, so that there wouldn’t 
be any place for that horrid old pig of a 
girl to sleep.” 

“I wish so too,” said Nell affectionately. 
“And then I'd get rid of mine too. But it’s 
no use for me to fuss. I always have to 
do exactly as papa says.” 

Then they talked about their favorite 
books, and found they both adored Teddy and 
Phebe in Miss Ray’s charming stories, that 
both thought Robinson Crusoe simply wasn’t 
in it compared to the interest of Robin Hood, 
and that for neither had fairy stories lost 
their ancient charm, Then they heard the 
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bugle, and knew that it was time to go back 
to the picnic grounds and prepare for the 
home returning. 

Just as they were approaching the barges, 
Nell suddenly gavea cry of joy. ‘‘Oh, there’s 
my papa!’ and she added in hurried explana- 
tion as she rushed forward, “‘He thought he 
couldn’t get back from the city in time to 
come for me.” 

The tall gentleman smiled down at the 
two girls, as, breathless and laughing, Nell 
threw herself upon him. She had pulled 
Hester along too. 

“Tam sure you had a good time, after all 
your doubts,’ he said. ‘“‘Aren’t you glad 
you came?” 

“It wasn’t very nice at first, papa,’’ Nell 
replied, “but it was lovely after I met my 
new friend here. Papa, this is Hester’’— 
then she hesitated, and, turning, said, “You 
haven’t told me your other name yet, and 
I don’t believe I’ve told you mine, either.” 

“My name is Hester Dillaway,”’ said Hester 
modestly; but she was not prepared for the 
look of blank amazement that gradually 
dawned on Nell’s face nor for the look of 
real pleasure that came into the father’s 
eyes, 

“Why, my dear children,’ he said warmly, 
“how thankful I am that you have met each 
other and really feel friends. I did not 
dream that this was Dillaway’s little girl.” 
And he clasped Hester’s hand. ‘Dear 
child, if you and my Nell become lifelong 
friends, as your father and I have been, I 
shall be more than willing to spare my girl 
for a summer. I declare, it looks like it.” 

Hester and Nell—short for Eleanor— 
glanced shyly at each other, their cheeks 
rosier than they had been even when the 
girls were running fastest, and then they 
hoth laughed. 

“T never thought your name was Eleanor, 
and I s’posed of course you knew that horrid 
girl,’ stammered Hester at last. 

“Yes, and I thought you knew yours,” 
rejoined Eleanor. ‘But isn’t it lovely that 
we aren’t either one of us horrid nor proud 
nor priggish nor anything, except just nice 
and chummy?’’ And the two clasped hands 
again in the beginning of their long friend- 
ship. 


The Little White Lamb. 


‘The baby, Wee Boy Geordie, was very 
sick, and all the other children had been 
sent out of the house to stay until he was 
better. Only a few of his favorite toys had 
been taken out of the nursery, and nobody 
played there at all. 

It was very sad; and the worst of it was 
that the little White Lamb, the best loved 
of all his playthings, could not be found, 
though they had hunted high and low. The 
baby called incessantly for him. 

“Where’s White Lambie? Geordie want 
to play wiv him,” he said over and over. 

In vain did they offer other toys. 

“No, no! want White Lambie!’ he said 
in his weak little voice. 

The kind old doctor held the hot hands 
in his, and shook his head. 

“‘This won’t do at all,” he said gravely. 
And he looked very worried. 
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So did mamma and papa and the nurse. 

‘Where, oh, where, can little White Lambie 
be?’ they said to each other. 

Now the walls have ears, and they hear, 
you know. They talk sometimes too. 
Have you never heard them say ‘“‘Cr-r-ah” 
at night when you are alone? So the news 
of it came to the Nursery People. 

“Oh, if only the Captain of the Tin Soldiers 
were here!” they said sadly. ‘‘For who 
among us can go to find White Lambie?’ 
And they looked at each other in distress. 
“Who can go?’ they repeated. 

Not Jack-in-the-Box, though he would 
gladly have gone. But how could he, when 
he could only move up and down in his box? 
Not the toy Noah from the ark, he was too 
small. Not the Top, he could only move 


when somebody set him a-spinning. Not’ 


the little Cuckoo, she could not leave the 
clock. 

Then up spoke the little Black Dog with 
the curly tail :— 

“J_I will find White Lambie, and drive 
him home to Wee Boy Geordie this very 
night.” 

And all the Nursery People clapped their 
hands in joy; for who could go better than 
the little Black Dog? So, when the stars 
twinkled in the west and the slim new Moon 
leaned low in her silvery chariot, he pushed 
open the door and trotted out into the hall. 

White Lambie was not on the window- 
sill, nor yet in the dark corners of the hall. 
So he pattered down the stairway where, 
months before, the captain marched with 
his soldiers. At the foot was the heavy 
door, locked and barred for the night. 

“Bow-wow!” said the Jittle Dog, push- 
ing against it with all his might. ‘“‘Let me 
out, you surly old door! How dare you 
stop me!” 

Then slowly, very slowly, it turned on 
its hinges and let him out. Once outside 
he paused, as if he hardly knew where to look 
first. He laid his nose to the ground and 
smelled just as a real dog would do. Had 
White Lambie strayed down the street? 
Barking fiercely, he went to see; but no little 
woolly lamb did he spy. 

He turned and circled around the house, 
peering into all the places where the children 
might have dropped him, still no lambie. 
Then he went out to the stable where the 
patient horses stood in their stalls. 

“Have you seen White Lambie?” he asked, 
standing on his hind legs in his excitement. 

“Not we,” they answered with a friendly 
neigh. And the little Black Dog turned 
sadly away. 

Then, as he scampered over the grass, he 
saw the print of a tiny hoof. 

“Oho!” laughed he: “now I know where 
White Lambie is.”’ 

And he ran as fast as his feet could carry 
him to the garden. There, fast asleep in 
a bed of snowdrops, lay White Lambie. 

“Wake up! wake up!” said the Little Dog. 
“The baby is sick, and he’s calling for you.” 

‘What baby?” said the Lamb, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“Why, our baby, of course,—Wee Boy 
Geordie! Run, White Lambie, run, or I 
will bite your heels,” scolded the Little Dog. 

Soon the Nursery People heard the pat- 
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tering of their feet upon the stairs, and they 
said to one another :— 

“The little Black Dog has found the 
Lambie, and is driving him to the door of 
the baby’s room.” 

And sure enough, when nurse opened the 
door, there was the little lost lamb; but the 
black doggie had scampered away to the 
nursery. ‘Well, of all things in this world,” 
said she, ‘‘if here isn’t the lamb that blessed 
child’s been crying for! But how did it 
ever get here?” 

Then she picked him up, and laid him on 
the coverlet where the thin white hands 
could reach him. The baby seized him 
eagerly, and with a long sigh of content he 
laid his cheek upon the lamb’s back, and 
snuggled down to sleep. When the doctor 
came in the morning, Wee Boy Geordie was 
out of danger. But only the Nursery People 
know how the little Black Dog found the 
lamb asleep and drove him home, and not 
one of them will ever tell—Pearl Howard 
Campbell, in Sunday School Times. 


The Verdict Reversed. 


When my brother Tommy was a small 
boy, about three years of age, my parents 
had a parrot which was a very knowing old 
bird. He was often allowed to roam at will 
about the house, and he often perched on 
the back of Tommy’s high chair. 

Once, at meal time, when Tommy was sit- 
ting at the table, something didn’t go to 
suit him, and he began to cry. ‘The parrot, 
perched in his favorite place on Tommy’s 
chair, wagged his head sagely, and said 
drolly, “Tommy bad boy, Tommy bad boy.” 

This hurt Tommy’s feelings very much, 
and also made him very indignant. He be- 
gan to cry still harder, saying vehemently, 
“T ain’t bad.” 

The parrot, who seemed to be somewhat 
abashed at this denial, remained quiet for 
some time, evidently pondering the situa- 
tion. Then he said sdothingly, ‘Tommy 
good boy, Tommy good boy.” 

This seemed to pacify the troubled child, 
and he soon stopped erving.—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


Good lamp-chimneys 
one make 


my name on "em all. 


MacsBerH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, ‘is in my 


Index; sent free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Good News, 
Song of an Angel. 


He sang of joys to which the earthly heart 
Hath never beat; he sang of deathless Youth, 
And by the throne of Love, Beauty, and Truth 
Meeting no more to part; 


He sang lost Hope, faint Faith and vain Desire 
Crown'd there; great works, that on the earth began, 
Accomplish’d ; towers impregnable to man 

Scaled with the speed of fire ; 


Of Power, and Life, and winged Victory 
He sang,— of bridges strown ’twixt star and star,— 
And hosts all arm’d in light for bloodless war 
Pass, and repass on high; 


Then suddenly he ceased, and seem’d to rest 
His godly-fashioned arm upon a slope 
Of that fair cloud, and with soft eyes of hope 
He pointed towards the West, 


And shed on me a smile of, beams, that told 
Of a bright World beyond the thunder piles, 
With blessed fields, and hills, and happy isles, 
And citadels of gold. 
—F, Tennyson. 


The Work of Women. 


When I went to Worcester in 1846, at the 
beginning of my ministry there, the new 
church where I was ordained was a church 
of young people. We met ina little hall over 
Clarendon Harris’s book-store. There were 
so few of us that we always heard with pleas- 
ure the tramp of a little army of girls, or 
“young ladies,” below, which indicated that 
on that occasion Miss Hannah Stearns, a 
princess among teachers, had determined 
to favor us with their presence. They quite 
filled our hall. 

When the new society organized, there 
were not forty different names among those 
who united in it, family or unmarried per- 
sons. And I remember that some one re- 
marked that there was not a gray hair in 
the congregation. It is long since that could 
be said. 

Within a short time there have been called 
to higher service many of the ladies who 
were then young women, earnest, hopeful, 
and devout in the thousand duties and cares 
of a young parish. In such a movement 
as that of launching a new church, how 
much depends on the activity of the very 
youngest ! 

I could wish that some one who knew her 
well enough had written out, for use in other 
generations, some sketch of the life of Hannah 
Stearns, to whom I have referred. It is not, 
perhaps, too late now for some one to under- 
take such a work of love. 

Among the very last of those who have 
lately died, from the circle of those who have 
crossed the line of threescore and ten, is 
Mrs. Sarah King, whose cheerful, helpful, 
unselfish tenderness made her the welcome 
friend in different circles, not only in Worces- 
ter, but in Boston, Salem, and other homes. 
In these later years, since she returned to 
the house of her father, Mr, Butman, it has 
been the same cordial, hospitable home as the 
old days knew. For her, she was always 
ready to help and to give courage or aid 
where she could. ‘All young people were 
very fond of her, and took great delight in 
her company. ... Her sympathy with all sorts 
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and conditions of people was very great.” 
It is curious indeed to look back on the ease 
with which she interested herself in a wide 
range of duties. In any one of these she 
only asked if and how she should serve, 
quite indifferent whether the service should 
he easy or difficult, agreeable or tedious,— 
‘fone of the people you could rely upon.” 

Susan Lyman, afterwards Mrs. Lesley, 
was a schoolmate with Miss Butman in the 
“forties.” Her own charming biography of 
her mother is a classic which shows what a 
New England woman can be and do, and 
her life, like Mrs. King’s, illustrates, for 
another generation, the success of an unself- 
ish, far-seeing wonian of genius, who is will- 
ing to give herself to mankind. Just before 
Mrs. King’s death we lost, in the sudden 
death of her friend Mrs. Hoar, another of ‘‘the 
people you could rely upon,’’ whose services 
to all around her had been in a different 
line. Singularly modest, diffident indeed in 
her early life, she met with remarkable dis- 
crimination the daily duties of her impor- 
tant position, and was able with remarkable 
precision to say and do exactly the right 
thing at the right moment. Delicate health 
did not prevent her from aiding, with her 
fine insight and steady resolution, in 
carrying out any benevolent enterprise in 
which she engaged herself. The death of 
Mrs. Alice Rice, her sister, had withdrawn 
a woman of rare genius and readiness from 
the active forces of more than one of the 
organized charities,—a loss which was largely 
supplied by Mrs. Hoar’s readiness and execu- 
tive ability. 

Yet another of the circle of the ‘Unity 
girls” of 1846, was Mrs. Sarah Hill, whose 
death was recorded here only'a few months 
ago. 

When we record all together the death of 
a group of such persons in one community, 
we cannot help repeating what is not often 
enough said in public. The world is moved 
forward by the work of such quiet people 
as it is not moved by public meetings or 
resolutions or arguments on paper. They 
bear the burdens of others. They say noth- 
ing about it. They do not ask for notice 
in the newspaper, in the biographical dic- 
tionary, or on the menu of colleges on a 
Commencement Day. Simply the king- 
dom of God needs them. Simply they say, 
“Lo! here am I,”’ and simply the good God 
sends them on his affair. Then they go. 
Nobody says anything about it, perhaps. 
But they do not eare for that. All is, the 
necessity is real. The thing is done, and 
the car moves on. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


The Warships. 


The practical questions regarding peace 
and war present themselves to Congress in 
the Nayal Appropriation Bill as it comes 
first before the House of Representatives, 
and next before the Senate. It ought to 
be observed that on both sides the speakers 
claim that they are promoting the cause of 
peace. Mr. Grosvenor, the distinguished 
Ohio representative, is sustaining the full 
appropriation, because “the learning, the 
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wisdom, the experience, and the human 
nature of mankind recognize that, if you 
want to have peace on earth, good will to 
men, you must have the biggest guns and 
fighting ships, and the most of them. They 
are heralds of peace, they are missionaries 
of good will, they are harbingers of glad 
tidings and fair dealing between the nations 
of the earth.” . 

On the other hand, Mr, Burton, also of 
Ohio, in his very spirited effort to reduce 
the appropriation, says: ““You are not going 
to make the world think that this is in the 
interest of peace. I doubt whether, if you re- 
flect upon it in your own inner consciousness, 
you believe that these battleships and cruisers 
and torpedo boats mean that. They mean, 
rather, the gratification of a desire that we 
shall enjoy the triumphs of war upon the 
land and sea again.” Simply, the question 
resolves itself into a discussion of the old 
theory that in time of peace you must pre- 
pare for war. If you apply this in domestic 
matters, it means that a man shall carry - 
a revolver in his pocket when he goes down 
town on business. The theory was advanced 
some two or three thousand years ago by 
an old boar whom A¥sop met in the woods, 
not very fat from Tarsus, the birthplace of | 
Paul. This old hog said to Atsop that he 
was rubbing his tusks against the trunk of 
a tree, so that he might be prepared for war. 
sop wrote down the remark, and it has 
worked itself into an accepted common- 
place of the world. It belongs with such 
untrue statements as that which says it is 
always darkest the hour before day. Every 
one knows that this is not true, but people 
repeat it because their ancestors have re- 
peated it. And that remark of the old hog, 
spoken in a language of which we know 
nothing, is remembered a hundred times and 
repeated a hundred times when nobody re- 
members or repeats Saint Paul’s injunction 
that we should overcome evil with good. 

As a practical matter, it is to be observed 
that no weapon of offence used in the United 
States navy in 1865 was used in the Spanish 
War in 1898. A generation of men have 
reduced to old junk the results of the costly 
appropriations of 1865. Whatever we ex- 
pend for the equipment of this year will 
certainly be antiquated thirty-five years 
hence. ‘This is the verdict, not of civilians, 
but of accomplished officers of high rank 
in the navy. Indeed, the transactions in 
the Asiatic waters are giving us new light 
as to the value of the ten-million-dollar steel 
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ships which we are asked to build now. We 
have several of them on the stocks, and are 
invited to build two new ones. 

In the discussion of reducing armaments 
or enlarging them, the members of Congress 
ought to remember what Lord Salisbury 
said at the last session of Parliament: that, if 
any one of the six great powers would pro- 
pose a considerable disarmament, the Eng- 
lish government was ready and willing to 
join in such a policy. To postpone the 
building of one ship of line or two would 
not fairly meet this proposal. But, if we 
could persuade ourselves to let our tusks 
stay as they are for a year or two, to leave 
where they are the twelve steel ships,—each 
of which is to cost ten million dollars,—the 
other powers would believe that we are in 
earnest when we boast that we are among 
those who believe in universal peace. 


Epwarp EK. Hats. 
WasuinGtTon, D.C. 


The Guardian of the Pass. 


It is only fair to those who so generously 
responded to an appeal for the brave woman 
doing such noble work at the Narrow Pass 
in Kentucky that there should be a report 
of what their kindness made _ possible. 
When the appeal was inserted, it was hoped 
that $50 might come in to make comfortable 
winter quarters for Miss Fox. But many 
hearts seemed touched, and from Maine to 
California came gifts, some from women of 
generous impulses who had little to give save 
sympathy and 25 cents in stamps, some from 
young girls, some from Alliance workers, 
some from young men, and one from a dear 
old man of eighty-four, whose gift was 
dowbled by his charming letter and ‘‘an old 
man’s blessing on the brave girl.” The 
total amount jumped almost at once to the 
nice little sum of $227. A personal acknowl- 
edgment was sent to each giver; but, as in 
many instances the initials only had been 
signed, the replies found their way back to 
the writer after a sojourn in the Dead Letter 
office. No list of contributors was printed, 
because several asked that their names 
should not see print; and it was thought 
better to make the grateful acknowledgments 
in this compound way. 

It was a joy to all interested that Miss 
Fox could be made comfortable, and that 
the school-room for the children could also 
be made warm and weather-proof during 
this frightful winter. Miss Fox would not 
have enjoyed her own warm cabin if the 
children whom she so truly loves and faith- 
fully serves had been shivering during school 
hours. 

Letters from-Berea, that wonderful fast- 
ness of light and wisdom, report the way 
the money was expended. The able secre- 
tary, Mr. Gamble, and President Frost both 
took pains to write. 

Mr. Gamble says: ‘‘The repairs made upon 
the school-house enabled Miss Fox to hold 
her children during the severe weather to 
the close of the term better than any of the 
other district school-teachers in this vicin- 
ity. In fact, the school closed so trium- 
phantly that arrangements have been made 
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to have an extra term of a subscription 
school this spring.” 

Improvements on the school-house, mak- 
ing it really comfortable, took nearly $100. 
Additional furnishings for Miss Fox’s cabin— 
stove, folding-bed, rocking-chair, dishes, 
cooking utensils, etc.— used up most of the 
rest; but $50 was reserved for a cistern, or 
well, greatly needed, which will be provided 
as soon as the weather permits. 

It is interesting to think that, in trying to 
provide a stove and a folding-cot, one should 
unconsciously be helping on education in 
the South; for the lengthening of the school 
year in Narrow Pass is a clear result of the 
willingness of Northern friends to furnish 
the simple physical comforts needed on that 
lonely hillside. President Frost wishes ‘‘all 
the gratitude that a letter can possibly con- 
vey’’ sent to those who so kindly made these 
improvements possible. 

IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 


John A. Roche. 


The funeral services of John A. Roche, 
ex-mayor of Chicago, were conducted by 
Rev. James Vila Blake, who spoke in part as 
follows — 

“You will wish me to speak of him first 
as the man of affairs, for such he was, a man 
of large affairs. It is no little thing to be 
competent to the management of large inter- 
ests: it is a very great thing to manage large 
interests to good ends. This was what our 
friend did. He managed important affairs 
to noble public ends, and not less to his own 
highest good than to the good of the com- 
munity. Potency of mind, force of charac- 
ter and of will, and the integrity without 
which power is but a snare made him the 
man he was, the force he was for good. He 
has wrought for himself a monument beside 
which all symbolisms of broken-shafts or in- 
verted torches are as profanity, a monument 
such as lifts life into interest touching im- 
mortal hope. His was not an unfinished 
achievement. 

“John A. Roche was a good citizen. He 
was a busy man of affairs, but never too 
busy to attend to his duty asa citizen. His 
mind and heart were keenly alive also to 
all the problems of labor and industry. As 
he watched the vehement activity of labor 
movements, he used to say that labor re- 
form began at the wrong end. It began at 
the ignorant, wild, untutored end of society. 
It ought to have begun with the enlight- 
ened, the orderly, the employing class. He 
believed that a proper sense of citizenship 
in this class would make the solution of 
labor questions comparatively easy. He 
said that conscience and simple citizen kind- 
ness must be stirred before the evils are 
remedied. He did not believe that they 
would be remedied by letting them alone. 

“Mr, Roche had a profound interest in 
education. Some of you know that he kept 
a strong, helpful, guiding hand on the fort- 
unes of Lewis Institute. The growth of 
that magnificent institution is a matter of 
educational report and fame. There is a 
very true sense in which the school has risen 
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on the character and the care of the man 
who so nobly discharged that trust and so 
loved the cause of education. Through this 
institution perhaps his largest and most help- 
ful relations to the community came into 
existence. 

“And, finally, Mr. Roche was a man who 
loved his home. Here was his heart and 
the source of his inspiration. No matter 
how many and exacting were his public 
duties,—and he never shirked a duty,—the 
supremacy of his life and his joy lay in his 
home relations. He never went away upon 
a journey without saying on his return, with 
a sigh of comfort, happy words which showed 
how truly his home was the great reward 
of his life. And in this home still remains 
the atmosphere of simplicity and truth which 
was natural to him. I have seen him in 
many relations and at many times, but never 
when he did not reveal the same spirit of 
simplicity. Pretence and self-praise were 
far from his lips. His acts must speak for 
him, or he would say no word. And so his 
home was and will remain a place made rich 
and happy out of the sweetness of the man’s 
soul, 

“Can any one man be much more than he 
was,—a man of great affairs, a wide-minded 
citizen, and a fountain of blessing in his 
home? There is deep bereavement here 
to-day,—bereavement all the more tender 
because of his tenderness. What comfort 
have we? First, a host of lovely memories, 
the gift of the Father of Lights, the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing. Nay, what have we not? In what 
trait was not this man given to his kin and 
to his kind? Given, I say, nor is he taken 
away. He is taken away only in little part, 
the little that human sensescan fathom. Life, 
his life, is not snatched from us. It is resi- 
dent forevermore in what he was to us all, 
a proof and witness of the goodness of God.” 


The Man and the Minister. 


A very interesting expression of opinion 
concerning the church as the workingman 
sees it resulted from a dinner recently given 
in New York by a Presbyterian minister to 
seventy-five wage-earners, whose occupa- 
tions range from packing cornstarch to run- 
ning a tug-boat. Discussion was started 
by the declaration on the part of an engi- 
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neer that ministers ought to wear clerical 
dress; for, he inquired, how can a working- 
man pay special respect to a minister if 
he does not know him for a parson by his 
garb? The cornstarch-packer differed de- 
cidedly, however, from this opinion. ‘I 
have had dealings with ministers,’ he said, 
“in three of the toughest wards of New York. 
A minister came to see me in one of them 
one time dressed in his clerical coat. I was 
at work, and I was so embarrassed that I 
did not know what to say. I was so afraid 
he would speak to me about the church I 
hurried him at once upstairs, where I was 
not so well known. But for weeks after 
every man and woman in the place teased 
me because my ‘parson’ had called. If it 
had not been for the clothes, I wouldn’t 
have cared. I tell you,” he concluded ear- 
nestly, “the average wage-earner cares noth- 
ing about the minister’s wearing his collar 
hind-side before with a high-cut vest. The 
real appeal is in the man himself, whether 
or not he is agreeable and companionable.” 
A vote being taken upon this subject, only 
two of the seventy-five workingmen guests 
dissented from the opinion that the min- 
ister who dresses like other men has the most 
influence. 

Hereabouts certainly this would seem to 
be true. Phillips Brooks exercised such 
an influence over men of all ranks and occu- 
pations as no clergyman in Boston has ever 
done before, and he presented always on 
the street the appearance of a comfortably 
well-off merchant of the old school. All 
the way along (outside of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, of course, where the priest must 
dress as becomes his office) the parson who 
eschews sartorial barriers does most to reach 
and help other men. “The kind of minister 
I like,” a well-known Boston publisher was 
heard to say the other day, “is one who gets 
right out on the links with you, and by his 
comradely qualities and his good temper 
in the trying game of golf makes you im- 
mediately like and respect him as a man.” 
Out in South Boston there is a clergyman 
who has won the devotion of his men parish- 
ioners by reason of his famous feats of 
strength. 

Another minister, who comes to our mind 
as illustration of this theory, lives down in 
Kentucky, where horse-racing is the air al- 
most all manly men breathe. He, on a re- 
cent occasion, when the city was given over 
to racing interests, preached a special ser- 
mon to a church crowded by his friends of 
the turf, using as text Saint Paul’s fine figure 
of the race at Corinth. And, when a well- 
known publication devoted to racing in- 
terests expressed a desire to reprint the ser- 
mon, the clergyman consented cordially. 
Thus his words doubtless reached and brought 
their special message to hundreds of men 
strangers for years to sermons. This is 
the twentieth century, an age when the 
Church to keep its influence must be demo- 
cratically all things to all men all the way 
along. To-day more than ever the man 
who meets people of all classes simply as 
a man goes furthest toward helping and 
saving humanity. And, if you recall, it 
was a good deal the same way long ago when 
the Founder of Christianity, as he went 
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about doing good, disdained not to mingle 
familiarly even with publicans and sinners.—— 
Beacon, 


The Priestley Centenary at 
Washington. 


Joseph Priestley, the famous Unitarian 
theologian of the eighteenth century, still 
more famous as the discoverer of oxygen, 
died at Northumberland, Pa., Feb. 6, 1804. 
On Sunday evening, Feb. 7, 1904, the Uni- 
tarian Club of Washington, D.C., held a 
special meeting to commemorate that event. 
The meeting was open to the public, and 
All Souls’ Church was well filled. 

Gen. A. W. Greely, vice-president of the 
club, presided. Rev. Dr. Charles M. Tyler 
of Ithaca, N.Y., made the invocation; Dr. 
Frank W. Clarke, chemist of the United 
States Geological Survey, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Priestley as a Discoverer’; Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, minister of All Souls’ 
Church, on ‘‘Priestley’s Contribution to Re- 
ligion” ; and Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
on ‘Priestley and America.” The choir of 
All Souls’ Church gave several appropriate 
pieces of music; and at the close of the meet- 
ing the audience joined in singing Whittier’s 
hymn, “‘O Pure Reformers.” 

Prof. Clarke’s address gave a brief account 
of Priestley’s life, and especially of his sci- 
entific achievements, laying particular stress 
upon his discovery of oxygen. He also spoke 
of Priestley’s associates in England and this 
country,—Franklin, Jefferson, and Benja- 
min Rush in America and his friends in the 
Lunar Society at Birmingham. Among the 
latter were Day, the author of ‘Sanford and 
Merton,” Erasmus Darwin, Josiah Wedg- 
wood, Murdock, the inventor of gas lighting, 
James Watt, and the latter’s partner, Mat- 
thew Boulton. After the destruction of his 
chapel, house, manuscripts, and instruments 
by a mob, Priestley came to America, and 
spent the last ten years of his life at North- 
umberland, Pa. On Aug. 1, 1874, about 
sixty American chemists met at his grave 
to celebrate the centenary of the discovery 
of oxygen. 

Mr. Pierce said that the memorial service 
held by the Unitarian Club was almost sacra- 
mental in character, for we came together 
to honor him who in life was hated and 
abused. Verily, the son of man must suffer 
and then ascend. Emerson has said, ‘‘Great 
is the man who brings the world to his way 
of thinking twenty years after his death.” 
Priestley discovered oxygen in 1774: in 1874 
his achievement was celebrated. His dis- 
covery of oxygen overshadows his other 
discoveries; but, setting all these aside, his 
religious tracts would have made him a 
marked man. He possessed two great qual- 
ities,—absolute sincerity and passion for 
truth. 

Dr. Priestley was a Saint Thomas, not 
a Saint Peter. He made no loud protesta- 
tions, but he never denied his Master. Very 
interesting is his correspondence with Frank- 
lin about the best way of discovering the 
relative value of religious propositions. 
Priestley makes the point that self must be 
left out of view. Let the proposition under 
consideration be clearly stated, then in one 
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column state all the arguments for it and 
in an opposite column all the arguments 
against it. The next step is to balance off 
pros and cons, weight for weight, and cancel. 
When the cancelling process is completed, 
a definite result is obtained. Priestley 
called this process his “spiritual algebra” ; 
but, in estimating its value, we must re- 
member that our honorable Commissioner 
of Labor has said about figures, ‘‘Figures 
will not lie, but liars will figure.” 

Priestley contended that every man must 
be free in religion. His book on ‘‘The His- 
tory of the Corruptions of Christianity” 
begins with the words: ‘“‘Didst thou not 
sow good seed in thy field? Whence then 
these tares?”’ ‘This shows Priestley’s atti- 
tude. At Dort, in 1785, this book was 
burned by the common hangman. Priest- 
ley’s enemies accused him of materializing 
spiritual things: it would be nearer the truth 
to say that he spiritualized material things. 
We may well honor Priestley as ‘‘Pontifex 
Maximus,” for he built a great bridge from 
darkness to light. 

Dr. Hale showed how Priestley was typical 
of a great mass of English people in their 
yearning for America. He related an an- 
ecdote of Priestley’s accompanying Burke 
to Dr. Franklin’s examination in London, 
relative to the theft of the Hutchinson Papers, 
when everybody except Lord North laughed 
at Wedderburn’s Latin joke. He also told 
of Franklin’s letter to Priestley, in which 
Franklin related an incident which occurred 
at the beginning of one of his voyages to 
England. As he was coming down the Dela- 
ware, his ship was becalmed. ‘The sun beat 
down, and the ship became uncomfortably 
warm, Franklin happened to see a tree in 
a green meadow near the river, and begged 
the captain to put him ashore to read under 
its shade until the wind should spring up. 
The captain consented, but it was not long 
before Franklin had to signal for the little 
boat to come and rescue him from the mos- 
quitoes. But Priestley came to America in 
spite of the mosquitoes. KF 


New York Letter. 


The Unitarian societies are so busy at 
this season, and are accomplishing so much, 
that it is with difficulty I cull from the 
budget at my command the important items, 
and at the same time make my letter short 
enough. 

A Catholic priest recently, in a New York 
paper, classed Unitarianism with Christian 
Science, fortune-telling, and Dowieism, end- 
ing by summing it up as a creedless creed, 
full of superstition. This, from a Catholic of 
intelligence, was delicious,—particularly the 
superstition; but, when I look around and 
see the results of Unitarianism outside of 
its own churches,—the serving of our women 
upon committees and boards of charitable 
institutions with their orthodox sisters, and 
the growing recognition of the value of such 
co-operation,—I, for one, realize that the 
day for bitter distinction is past, and Dr. 
McMahon is unusual in his estimate of our 
position. We need not fear: the community 
would be loath to part with us. 

The Third Church of Brooklyn is consider- 
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ing a new minister, Mr. Wilson having left 
the pulpit vacant. There isan uneasy rumor 
too that Mr. Wright of the Harlem church 
has had a call elsewhere. Should Mr. 
Wright leave, New York would suffer a 
great loss. His fearlessness of thought, his 
broad sympathies and capabilities for work, 
have attracted the attention of those outside 
Unitarianism; and he“ has, in the changing 
life of the city, a field for sowing the seed 
that he would hardly find elsewhere. His 
church is a very live church: its calendar is 
full and rich. Young and old, rich and poor, 
hold part in the affairs of the society, and 
every one has an individual interest in de- 
tail that secures success. 

The society on February 26 is to give 
rather an unusual form of entertainment, 
one not common in our country, but a great 
favorite in Germany. It is styled a Kinder- 
symphonie, Much of the music is rendered 
upon water glasses, triangles, cuckoos, trum- 
pets, and similar contrivances, the whole 
blended into harmony with greater instru- 
ments. There are sixty performers, and 
Miss Elizabeth R. Wellington is the con- 
ductor. It will be interesting to note the 
success of the rather unique form of enter- 
tainment. 

At Mr. Wright’s church, and at Mr. Chad- 
wick’s, special attention has been paid this 
winter to the very small members of the 
societies. Once a month, upon a Saturday 
afternoon, these little lads and lasses are 
given a reception. It is theirs alone, and 
in dignified appreciation they accept the 
provisions for their mental and physical en- 
tertainment with quaint delight. Around 
little tables they grow confidential over tea- 
cups of harmless beverages, and at that hour 
the older entertainers reap a rich reward and 
inspiration. Perhaps there is no surer way 
to enlist the very young than by showing 
him his importance in the general plan of 
work, When he once considers that he is 
necessary and a real factor, he generally 
rises to the occasion, arid is ready, when the 
future calls, to perform his part. 

At the Church of the Messiah Dr. Savage’s 
sermons upon the Eight Great Affirmations 
of our Faith are attracting wide interest. 
Scarcely a seat is vacant in the church, and 
strangers in the city are as eager as home 
people to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity of listening to this course. 

Subdivided, the subjects are: ‘‘The God 
We Worship,” ‘‘The Christ We Tove,” “The 
Heaven We Hope for,”’ ‘‘ The Hell We Fear,” 
“The Bible We Accept,” ‘‘The Divine In- 
spiration,” ‘‘The Religion We Believe in,” 
“The Church We Belong to.” These broad 
constructive statements show the Unitarian 
faith in simplicity and sweet reasonableness, 
and they are deeply impressive; and they 
are truly doing a great missionary work of 
enlightenment in the city. 

The Alliance of this church is considering 
the subject of ‘‘Epochs of Church Growth.” 

A Young People’s Social Club has just 
_ been organized in this society. It meets 

bi-monthly, and listens to music, recita- 
tions, and enjoys itself in a thoroughly good 
fashion. 

Dr. Savage’s course of Wednesday evening 
lectures in the church parlors deal alternately 
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with the study of the Bible and Browning. 
There is a large attendance. The meetings 
are open to all, with the request for regu- 
larity. 

The Messiah Home for Children has for 
its president Mrs, H. H. Rogers, and she put 
at the disposal of the society her home on 
February 11 for the purpose of a fair, which 
proved to be a great success. The study of 
the Bible is spreading, and this is a good 
thing unless it be made a burden in the Sun- 
day-school, and a reaction sets in among 
children who are often overworked in the 
day schools. If only Bible knowledge could 
be imbibed as one drinks in the air and sun- 
light, how beautiful it would be! But, when 
children have long lessons to prepare in 
Bible work for Sunday, there is danger of 
their feeling as one little boy did recently, 
who told me with a sigh that he was ‘‘being 
educated to death,” he did not even have 
“Sunday off for rest any more, but was 
being stuffed with learning.’”’ In some way 
the “‘stuffing” element must be eliminated, 
or the love of the Bible will never grow. 

On January 29, at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, under the auspices of 
the Sunday School Union, the Rev. Milton 
S. Littlefield of New York discussed the 
methods of his large, graded Sunday-school 
work, its manual training features, etc., and 
C. Franklin Shaw, religious director of the 
Union Settlement, ro4th Street, New York, 
spoke upon “Bases of Religious Training.” 

Mr. Littlefield’s methods are much like 
those in the public schools. * Three depart- 
ments,—primary, intermediate, and adult. 
There are regular examinations (think of 
that!) and promotions following. Each di- 
vision has a superintendent and well-drilled 
teachers. Mr. Littlefield himself holds the 
position that, in the day schools, would cor- 
respond with that of principal. There are 
the blackboards and sand tables in use in 
this model Sunday-school, and, while a creed 
is repeated during the exercises, no doctrine 
is taught. Somehow this brings to mind 
the story of the little boy who got his cloth- 
ing on backward, and the neighbors did not 
know whether he was going to or from school. 
In Mr, Littlefield’s plan it would be hard to 
know whether the student was going to the 
secular school or the Sabbath-school, and 
only after long trial can this method prove 
its wisdom. 

Mr. Shaw dealt ina different manner with 
the subject. Against the commercial spirit 
of the times he thought that morality and 
spirituality should be taught in the Sunday- 
schools. Breadth of view should be upheld, 
and less attention to doctrine given. The 
graded system did not appeal to him, and 
he deemed it unwise to teach the same lesson 
to the primary and adult classes. Paul’s 
doctrine might be good for adults, but of 
little value to children. He laid emphasis 
upon the need of well-prepared teachers in 
the Sunday-schools. Mr. Forbes, following 
Mr. Shaw, carried on the same line of thought, 
but urged the study of the Bible in the home. 
If this were done, the Sunday-school would 
be mote a place of religious development, 
and less a place for instruction. 

With all this generalizing one harks back 
to the man of Galilee’s method. He took 
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the children in his arms, and he taught by 
signs and parables. Surely there was no 
weariness to overburdened little minds in 
that course of study, and it provides food for 
reflection at least. 

The League on February 5 continued its 
subject, ‘‘A Century of Work in New York,” 
by dealing with the departments of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, music, and 
the drama. Mrs. W. I. Nichols, Mrs. E. J. 
Lawless, Mrs. Emil L. Boas, and Mrs. Sydney 
Rosenfeld were the speakers. 

The Plainfield (N.J.) church has adopted 
the plan this year of having no sale, 
but raising the money by subscription. So 
far it has proved hopeful, nearly five hundred 
dollars having been promised. The Second 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn is also try- 
ing this method with results yet to be proved. 
A small sale, however, is to be given in con- 
nection with the request for donations, and 
it is believed that all will be as desired. 

The Flatbush society is anticipating the 
beginning of the building of its church thts 


spring. ‘The society is very active, and gives 
many entertainments and sales. Its Alli- 
ance is social and very attractive. Papers 


are contributed by members of other Alli- 
ances, who all feel a keen interest in this 
brave, new church. In Mr. Wilson’s going 
this society lost a warm friend and helper, 
but the ministers of other churches are not 
unmindful of any call that the society makes 
upon them, often preaching for, or exchang- 
ing pulpits with, Mr. Davidson. 
H. Gil, 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


A GOOD IDEA, 

The response to the publication of ‘Our 
Faith” in a new form, two colors, was very 
quick. Already it has been asked for to be 
distributed at public meetings of Alliance 
Branches, but a valuable hint comes from 
Gloucester. One hundred copies of this slip 
have been ordered, which are to have passe- 
partout frames, and one given to each mem- 
ber of the school. Not only is this a pleas- 


The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of 
the finest mechanica! devices invented since 


the beginning of this industry. The 


Two-Speed Gear 
Chainiess Bicycle 


Enables the rider, bya slight pressure of foot on 
pedal, to change from high to low gear for 
hill climbing and difficult roads. 
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ant act, but it will probably prove a profita- 
ble one. I mean in the way of religious 
education. The constant educational in- 
fluence of such a statement of faith on young 
persons is not easily measured. As I have 
already stated, these new statements are 
for free distribution. Where they can be 
of real use, no one need fear to order any 
number of copies. We promise to meet such 
demands gladly and promptly. 


THE COMING METHOD. 


Many times I have stated my belief that 
very soon religious societies would recog- 
nize the Sunday-school in their organized 
financial methods. At the annual parish 
meeting provision will be made for the wants 
of the Sunday-school by an appropriation. 
There is every argument for it and no argu- 
ments against it except the lame, imperfect 
customs of the past. One of our most pros- 
perous Sunday-schools in the vicinity of 
Boston has been on this basis for several 
years, and owes much of its prosperity and 
popularity to this sound financial standing. 
I have just heard of another instance, where 
the entire matter has been systematized, 
at a recent parish meeting of a Unitarian 
church near Boston. The standing com- 
mittee have the Sunday-school in charge, 
as other departments of the church. The 
officers of the Sunday-school are selected 
by this committee, of course, in consulta- 
tion with the teachers. Bills are contracted 
and paid by this same parish committee, 
and the necessary funds are found in the 
common treasury. 

There is too much laid on the ordinary 
Sunday-school in many cases. It is sup- 
posed to raise its own money, and the chil- 
dren are beset with penny contributions. 
Beyond question there should be some 
money-giving by the pupils of the Sunday- 
school. Certain purposes belong clearly 
to them for appeal and response. But I 
contend that the Sunday-school is an integral 
part of the church, and should not be com- 
pelled to struggle over hard financial prob- 
lems. What it requires in the way of equip- 
ment and money for the usual conduct of 
affairs ought to be regularly and reliably 
provided from the treasury of the parish. 


RIGHT RELATIONS. 


In all discussions about improvements 
in Sunday-schools we very rightly dwell 
upon improved pedagogical methods, freer 
study of the Bible, and more vital interest 
on the part of parents. These are worthy 
of great attention, but there is something 
which in parliamentary language is called 
“the previous question.’’ What does the 
church think of the Sunday-school? What 
provisions are made for its recognition and 
support? How do the standing committees 
of parishes, individually and_ collectively, 
view the educational work of the church? 
What part has the minister and his allied 
workers in pushing to better results the work 
of the Sunday-school in his own society? 
What are the sentiments and public utter- 
ances of the minister on occasions when the 
subject of the Sunday-school is discussed? 

These are searching questions, and, if they 
could be answered in the right way, Sunday- 
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school affairs would be vastly more prosper- 
ous than they are. If the Sunday-school 
is considered a small thing, it will be treated 
inasmallway. I think that there is this con- 
stant danger on the part of parents, denomi- 
national officials, and many educators. As 
the daylight of facts is pressed home upon 
these indifferent elements, they waken, but 
their eyelids of insight lift tardily. The 
people at large are rousing, and there is 
good promise in the skies. I venture to 
suggest that, instead of trying the impos- 
sible on the public schools and the impos- 
sible in social and home life, let us see what 
we can do with the agency which has been 
put at our service. The Sunday-school is 
a conspicuous feature of the nineteenth 
century, and can be made something greater 
and stronger in the twentieth century. It is 
an appointed channel, created by modern 
conditions; and, 
been opened, the responsibility rests with 
us as to results. Let us not be satisfied with 
fine words and vague statements. Rather 
let us gird ourselves for a strong, persistent 
work in making the most of our advantages. 
First, then, appreciate the situation, rise 
to its demands, develop the Sunday-schools 
right in our own churches. 


EASTER SERVICES. 

Reprints of former Easter Services that 
have been popular are now offered. There 
will be no new Easter Service this year. Why 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society does 
not publish something fresh of this kind has 
been stated many times before. For sev- 
eral years we furnished our Sunday-schools 
with a wide variety of services for all great 
church calendar days. They were exceed- 
ingly popular. That action on our part 
seemed to stir individual effort; and many 
schools now make up their own programmes, 
collating from various sources. The wide 
diversity of taste with regard to music for 
children is constantly one of the hindrances 
to any united action. The Easter Services 
reprinted are those for 1893, 1894, and 1898. 
Price 5 cents a single copy; per hundred, $4. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The Young People’s Religious Union is 
stronger by five new unions in the West. 
This addition to our numbers is the result 
of the trip that Rev. Henry H. Saunderson 
made last month, and we are already con- 
gratulating ourselves on the success of his 
efforts. But, unless these unions had or- 
ganized under favorable conditions and were 
giving every promise of growing and sup- 
porting the National Union, we should say 
nothing about them. Our anxiety to form 
new unions as fast as possible, to strengthen 
living ones, and to revive the dormant is 
not due to any wild desire for a record. We 
do not aim to say: ‘‘We have 150 unions, 
We have 2,500 members. In the last year 
we have sent three speakers through forty 
Western cities.”” These statistics are a neces- 
sary evil to show what we are doing; but they 


the opportunity having | 
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are not to be regarded as anything but sta- 
tistics. Our true motive for work lies in 
the belief that the work is needed. We know 
that many young people unconsciously feel 
the want of such an organization as ours, 
and that many churches need the co-opera- 
tion and support of the young people. For 
this reason we work our hardest to form new 
unions. And for thi$ reason we ask that 
the older and stronger societies give their 
help and encouragement to the young and 
struggling ones that know not what to do 
or how to do it. And, because these five 
new societies are going to be a help to them- 
selves and to others, we heartily welcome 
Toledo, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., Iowa City, 
Ia., St. Cloud, Minn., and Hudson, Wis., 
into the National Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


TOPIC FOR MARCH 13. 
MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


BY MAXWELL SAVAGE, 


Under the old industrial system, where the 
various trades were carried on by individ- 
uals or by small groups of workers, it was 


| necessary that men should know a trade, a 


manual trade, and it was always well that 
a young fellow should be trained to support 
himself in that way. Now under the new 
system does this still hold good? Let us 
see. I know a man who told me that, while 
he was getting his academic education some 
years ago, he at the same time learned type- 
setting. To-day, as a source of revenue, 
that knowledge does him no good; for. ma- 
chines, more expert, more swift than the 
hands of a man, set our type. To-day, to 
earn good wages as a manual laborer, one has 
to be an expert, a specialist, and that takes 
time. So I leave it to the economists to 
say in how far manual training insures self- 
support, and turn to its power in insuring 
character. 

And here I do not speak of systematic, 
year-long training, for a man, if he is turning 
his energies to one of the professions, can- 
not take time for that. But I speak of the 
efficacy of manual work for broadening the 
character of a man. 

One of the finest men I know is one whose - 
life-work demands close and delicate scien- 
tific attention. Yet he has trained himself 
so that he can build a country road as well 
as mount on glass a butterfly. He appre- 
ciates the power for good of hard work. By 
coming in, dirty and tired, from a day’s 
work he has seen what it is to be a laborer. 
Seeing that, he can sympathize with his 
fellows who have to work in that way, and 
he thus knows the worth of a dollar earned 
in that way. 

The manual, the industrial, is one side of 
human labor. Being such, if a man has not 
come into contact, actual hand-to-hand con- 
tact with it, he is, naturally, not so fully 
developed as the one who has. 

Take as an example Hopkinson Smith, 
the novelist and artist, who is also one of 
our great light-house builders. Think of 
the new world of industry into which he 
enters, when he lays aside his pen and brush 
and goes out to overcome the powers of 
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wind and ocean! A world as marvellous as 
that of art or literature. 

Thoreau, in his volume on ‘‘Winter,’’speaks 
as clearly as any man on the upbuilding 
power of manual labor for character. Asa 
mechanic cannot know his engine till he 
sees all its parts and knows their develop- 
ment, no more can a horticulturist fully 
know his business until he has developed 
the fruits with his own hands and brain. 

And Thoreau has a keen contempt for 
those naturalists who sit only among their 
dry books. He called them “closet-natural- 
ists,’ and ordered them to get out of doors 
and work and live with nature. 

Getting down onto the great mother earth, 
and working and seeing a garden develop 
under one’s own hand-work, will give a man 
a truer knowledge of the wondrous workings 
of God than will the reading of many books. 

But, remember, a farm laborer working 
all his days may build no character thereby: 
to build character by the work of one’s hands, 
keep awake to the miraculous plan of God, 
manifested in what we call the matter of 
this world. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, March 9, will be conducted 
by Rey. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, March 7, at 10.30 o’clock. 
Officers of other branches are cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association will meet Mon- 
day, March 7, at 1 o’clock, at the Newton 
Centre Unitarian Church, as guests of Rev. 
Morgan Millar. Rev. William Channing 
Brown will address the association on ‘‘A 
Continental Unitarian Circuit.” Take sub- 
way, Commonwealth Avenue, or Newton 
Boulevard electrics, change to Lake Street 
cars which pass the church. Boston and 
Albany train leaves Boston at 12.20. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Scribe. 

Unity Church of Brooklyn is continuing 
its activities of Branch» Alliance, Sunday- 
school, Young People’s Religious Union, and 
choir, while considering, through its supply 
committee, a possible successor to Mr. Wil- 
son. For the present those occupying the 
pulpit do not do so as candidates. Very 
satisfactory services have been held, begin- 
ning February 6, with a stirring appeal from 
Mr. Badger, followed February 13 by Mr. 
Davidson of Flatbush and February 20 by 
Mr. Robjent of Lawrence, Mass. 


. Rev. Hope Fleming Mackenzie Ross of 
the Presbyterian ministry, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for the Western 
States, is hereby-commended to our minis- 
ters and churches. In accordance with the 
vote of the National Conference, at the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of his 
acceptance by the Western Committee (Jan, 
15, 1904) he will be received into full fellow- 
ship, unless meanwhile the executive com- 
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mittee shall take adverse action. Fred V. 
Hawley, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. Saf- 
ford, Committee. 


can work. During the third period the 
child begins to be governed more by reason, 
and then is the time to begin with direct 
teaching of patriotism and good citizenship. 

This address was followed by one on 
“Philanthropic Work,” by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, who said there were two extremes 
to be avoided, that of preaching and lectur- 
ing about good and that of a cynical atti- 
tude toward good works. Philanthropic 
work to-day means applied religion. We 
have for teaching it not only that central 
glowing source, the life of Jesus, but many 
books, such as Dole’s ‘‘Citizen and Neigh- 
bor,” Everett’s ‘‘The Right Road.” Ex- 
amples of men like Senator Hanna, who try 
to bring better understanding between capi- 
tal and labor, sometimes come home more 
pertinently than the characters of the Old 
Testament. Children can be taught early 
the great principle that we are trustees of 
what we have, and to remember the poor 
and less fortunate. Each class may be allied 
with some definite work, like that of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. The 
thing is to make philanthropy realistic. 

Rev. Sanwel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston, 
gave the closing address on ‘‘Spreading our 
Faith.’ Dr. Eliot sends his children to 
Sunday-school to learn something of the 
Bible and of patriotism and of serving the 
common good, to gather from the atmos- 
phere of the school something of the religious 
life; but he sends them, at some inconven- 
ience, to a Unitarian Sunday-school, that 
they may learn good theology, and becomie 
acquainted with their father’s faith and con- 
victions. They should learn the reasons 
that induced their forbears to leave es- 
tablished orthodoxy. A child can be taught 
to love his own church just as he loves his 
own home and his own country. It is a 
good thing for the children to win that sense 
of institutional loyalty. We should have 
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Addresses. 


THE address of Rev Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WoMEN.—The February meeting was held 
in the South Unitarian Church. ‘The presi- 
dent announced the death of Mrs. E. A. 
Hersey of Westboro, an active member of 
the league. There were expressions of sor- 
row and regrets over the loss of an able mem- 
ber. A paper prepared by Mrs. Sara ‘Theo. 
Brown on ‘“‘The Free Religious Association’’ 
was highly enjoyed by the league. All 
seemed to appreciate the words of one who 
had been so near the remarkable men of 
that period. The league also enjoyed the 
remarks of two other ladies who had been 
in touch with the movement. At the after- 
noon session Miss Bertha Jackson of West- 
bcro gave a clear résumé of the growth of 
the ‘‘American Empire.’ Miss Mildred 
Morse of Clinton pleaded for better city gov- 
ernments. Only through the united efforts 
of the best men at the polls can this be 
brought about. In the discussion which 
followed, the duty of women in work such 
as is undertaken in village or city imiprove- 
ment societies, was emphasized. The next 
meeting will be held in the First Unitarian 
Church. 


THE- SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION OF Bos- 
TON.—The regular meeting was held Mon- 
day evening, February 15. After the usual 
supper, social and opening exercises, the 
subject ‘““How to interest Sunday-schools 
in Vital Questions of the Day” was intro- 
duced by a talk on Temperance Reform 
by Rev. John H. Applebee. Mr. Applebee 
spoke of the importance of the subject from 
a financial, an economic, a political, and 
a social point of view. It isa difficult prob- 
lem. The presentation of gruesome pictures 
injures the child’s mind more than it helps 
the cause of temperance. Neither is it wise 
to ask young children to take a sacred 
pledge. The best possible influence is the 
influence of our own personality. The fact 
that great corporations are more and more 
making it obligatory on their servants to 
be temperate is a strong factor. We need 
not be anxious if children are not much in- 
terested in temperance reform, but give 
them playgrounds, help them to live good, 
healthy lives out of doors, surround them 
with a wholesome atmosphere of books and 
men and women. 

The superintendent of schools, Quincy, 
Mass., spoke upon ‘Patriotism and Citizen- 
ship.” He would not talk patriotism and 
good citizenship in the Sunday-school, be- 
cause these words stand for ideas beyond |. 
the grasp of children, but try to develop 
sound judgment. The child in Sunday- 
school passes through three stages. The first 
is an instinctive period, when he must be 
handled by suggestion. The second is a 
critical period, when he is controlled by his 
sensations and by action, Now is the time 
of hero-worship. There is plenty of material 
in American history, but broaden his mind 
by feeding him also on heroes of other times | Only 
and nations, and find objects for which he| & 


Deaths. 


At North Weymouth, Mass., 22d ult., 
Dana Dix, aged 66 years, 1 month, 6 days. 
At Tyngsboro, Mass., 26th ult., Mrs. Alicia O. Pierce 
widow of the late Augustus Pierce, M.D., and daughter of 
the late Col. Joseph Butterfield of Loweil, aged 89 years. 


Rev. Henry 


In her younger days she wai was an active member ot the 
Unitarian Society and a teacher in the Sunday-school. 
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a regular course of instruction in the history 
and organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America. Our children should be sys- 
tematically trained to give money for mis- 
sions, and allied to some definite piece of 
mlissionary work. If we give our children a 
legitimate pride in their spiritual ancestry, 
it will help them in the moral struggles they 
have to gothrough. LenaL,. Carpenter, Sec- 
retary. 


NORFOLK CONFERENCE.—The winter meet- 
ing was held Wednesday, February 17, with 
the Wollaston Unitarian society, Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt, minister. The new presi- 
dent, Mr. George Wigglesworth of Milton, 
in opening the meeting, referred to a former 
famous gathering here, when Thomas Mor- 
ton took possession of the site abandoned by 
Capt. Wollaston, and with his merry 
company made sport for curious Indians, 
but troubled their Puritan neighbors, who 
looked with horror upon their merry-making, 
but with greater horror of disapproval be- 
cause of their use of the ‘‘ Book of Common 
Prayer.’ ‘TI need not,” he said, “‘warn you 
against any bacchanalian tendency. The ob- 
ject of the Norfolk Conference is, according 
to its constitution, to promote the religious 
life and mutual sympathy of the churches 
which unite in it, and to co-operate in mis- 
sionary work. ‘The topic of the day bears 
directly upon these purposes.’ After the 
opening prayer by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
the topics of the day, ‘““The Relation of the 
Church to other Benevolent Agencies,’’ was 
opened by Mr. Joseph Lee. The spirit of 
our times is constructive and philanthropic. 
This is the tendency of American philan- 
thropy. Liberty grows by pulling down 
and building up. The spirit of the times 
outgrows its environment, breaks through 
its encasement, and finds new conditions 
according to its needs. The growth of the 
lobster affords a homely illustration of the 
process by which liberty grows and philan- 
thropy advances, The power that breaks 
is the power that builds up again. Mr. 
Robert A. Woods of the South End House 
followed in a thoughtful address. Since the 
time of Jesus the cry has ever been, ‘“‘Now 
is the crisis,’’ yet seldom have the real and 
vital issues of any particular time been defi- 
nitely stated. In the crisis of the American 
Revolution the foremost citizens seemed not 
to have understood the real issues more than 
did the self-styled savants of France in their 
Revolution. ‘There needs to be a new basis 
of moral unity. In its relation to other 
agencies the church needs to fully under- 
stand the real issues. The church has its 
own work to do, and should not try to do 
the things which belong to other agencies, 
but strengthen and support all special insti- 
tutions for benevolent purposes. Rey. Ed- 
ward Cummings followed in a brief stirring 
and characteristic address. The church is 
primarily for worship, but it means much 
more. It should cultivate prayer, but so 
that it may inspire work, The real question 
is, How may it incarnate itself in institu- 
tions for the good of the people at large, 
which shall reach the real life of the people? 
You cannot keep on drawing inspiration 
from the infinite reservoir without ysing it, 
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The roll-call of churches showed a goodly 
number in attendance, considering the se- 
verely cold weather. An earnest appeal was 
made by W. S. Spear of Dover and Mr. 
Tisdale of Needham for help from the con- 
ference for the church in Dover, and it was 
voted to donate the sum of $25 for their 
immediate use. ‘The conference collection 
amounted to $21.74. The devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. Roger S. Forbes of 
Dedham. A collation followed. The after- 
noon session was opened with a praise ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. W. H. Alexander of 
Roslindale. A general discussion of the 
addresses of the morning followed, opened 
by Rev. J. H. Applebee, who believes the 
whole problem is to ‘‘bring in the kingdom 
of God.” All the churches ought to work to- 
gether to that end. The real work of the 
church is to teach mankind the real issues 
of life, to impress upon all their social re- 
sponsibilities, to bring into the minds and 
hearts of men the ideal of true righteousness, 
to conserve the rights of the law. If it is 
true that the church can reach only the rich 
and cultured, then that is the church’s 
opportunity. Let it fulfil that duty, and 
be an inspiration to the class it can reach to 
holy living. Mr. R. C. Humphreys empha- 
sized the word “inspiration’’ as used by Mr. 
Applebee. The church can do much through 
the minister to inspire the congregation, far 
more through his pulpit than by his going 
down into the slums as a missionary. Rev. 
Messrs. I. F. Porter and W. H. Alexander 
closed the discussion with brief but earnest 
words. Rev. Francis G. Peabody of Cam- 
bridge summed up the thoughts advanced in 
the addresses and the discussion. ‘‘In the 
three addresses,” he said, ‘“‘you have heard 
from the highest authority. It seems strange 
that we should be discussing the question 
at all. There ought to be no such question. 
If the churches are to take a hand in dis- 
pensing charity, then there should be in- 
telligent co-operation. An old Cambridge 
woman died not long since, and it was found 
that she had been regularly receiving aid 
from seven different churches. The Cam- 
bridge churches have now a very efficient 
co-operative plan. It is not the function 
of the church to add one more to the list of 
charitable organizations. The purpose of 
the church is not primarily to do things, but 
to create people capable of doing the things 
needed to be done, and to do them right,—to 
generate power to do.” Dr. Peabody closed 
the exercises with a brief devotional service, 
and, after votes of thanks were passed to 
the Wollaston parish, the speakers, and the 
organist, the meeting adjourned at 4 p.m. 


Churches, 


Boston.—Theodore Parker Memorial, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte: The institutional features of 
this church are in successful operation this 
winter. Over two hundred young people 
attend the evening classes; and the class 
dues received, ranging from 10 to 15 cents 
a lesson, make this department of the work 
self-sustaining. The children’s Saturday 
classes contain fifty pupils. The Wednesday 
evening lectures are well attended, and some- 
times crowded, The experiment of charg- 
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|ing a small admission fee has proved a suc- 


cess, and makes these courses nearly self- 
sustaining. The reading-room averages 150 
visitors a day. The Sunday evening audi- 
ences, much affected by the frequent stormy 
weather, average 200, and often reach 300 
and 400 persons. The Boys’ Club is all 
alive this winter with gymnastics, basket 
ball, baths, fencing, talks, and socials. The 
other clubs for adults are doing well. The 
new Sunday-school at the Fenway is increas- 
ing in numbers, but sadly lacks teachers, and 
appeals to our older Unitarian parishes for 
helpers. It had a fine children’s social at the 
Parker Memorial on Washington’s Birthday. 
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Old Mexico, Atizona and California, 


Connections at San Francisco for 


Hawaii, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines "& Around the World. 


Elegant New Passenger Steamships 
Weekly Between 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS. 


For further information, free stestrated mphlets, 
pF time tables, etc., railroad and stentantt tickets, 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passe: 
349 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New Yor TOE NY, 
E.E. CURRIER, N.E. Agt., 170 Washington St., Boston. 
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Much charitable work is done by the minis- 
ter and his assistants. During the past 
twelve months over $2,000 has been raised, 
by those attending the Parker Memorial, 
for its general work. 

Irnaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. W. Heizer: The parish expects that 
Mr. Heizer, who has been at a sanatorium 
in Framingham, Mass., recovering from a 
serious illness, will return to his pulpit early 
in March. During the three months of his 
absence the pulpit has been acceptably 
filled by Rev. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of 
Cornell University, Rev. George H. Badger 
of New York, and Rev. G. H. Pratt of Natick, 
Mass. ; and there has been a fairly good at- 
tendance upon all the services. 


Personal. 


Rev. A. G. Jennings has been appointed 
managing director of the Old Adams Street 
City Mission of Toledo, Ohio. This is the 
oldest and best equipped charitable institu- 
tion in Northern Ohio. It occupies a large 
and commodious building, and is well 
equipped for settlement work. A day nur- 
sery, mothers’ classes, classes of girls and 
boys in industrial work, an employment 
bureau, besides a general charitable centre 
for the distribution of food and clothing, are 
features of this institution. The institu- 
tion has an endowment fund from the late 
Richard Mott estate. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 
Already a loo ecast ree $109,875.61 


Feb, 1. Waltham Branch, Women’s National 
10.00 
. 100.00 

4. aime W._H. Cowing and “Miss “Grace 
G. Cowing of Brookline.............. 50.00 
. Bulfinch Pines Behurch, Rietani: oe 10.00 
Friend...... paveeireraia 150.00 
z Friend.... ... = 25.00 
= Bor Church, Chicago. Ti.- . 10.00 
nie bi in Rutherford, wad Jo ae 10.00 
ee aeececcsesesece er eeecccece 5.00 
4 Friend ---** wars Seiane 1.00 
ro. Society in Milford, N. i. ie 10.06 
zo. Sunday-school, society in oe N.H. 1.34 
11. Society in Peabody........ “ 39.70 
12, Society in Ware..... ro‘cp 
12. First Parish, Brookline.. ++ 1,386.15 
12. Society in ROMANS ESOS oes weerseaes 12.25 
13. Society in Beverly......++.s0..sss0 see. 50,00 
15. Society in Sioux City, lan. ae 10.00 
15. Third Society, Cambrid e. aacee eves 136.79 
17. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio........-++++ 130.00 
18, Society in Medford............ 100.21 
18. Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Boston.. 150.00 
19. ty in Lancaster.......-.... 100.00 
. Mrs. Henry Pickering, Boston. 150.00 
+ 100.00 
le 200.00 
f 150.00 
5 oeae 

23. Society . . 453. 

23. Soest +e Society, Newton. ERs 75.00 
23. pe = vee. 30.00 
a. Second Parish, ingham.- 25.00 
23. King’s Chai apel, a a eb 350,00 
23. Society in P appara os SEER Pe 7.00 
= ol nf indale soos sors esses 35.00 
Society in Syracuse, N.Y...- 125,00 

26. <a Channing Church, New- 
6.02 
1.00 
7.00 
10,00 

. FOR PRINTING TRACTS. 

Wiha ae ete rea ios dati Sine Suc veces $1,000.00 
17. Miss Harriet Otis ‘Craft, Boston.. 100.00 
18. A. S. Wheeler, Boston.. 15.00 
19. New Bedford Branch, Women’s Na 

Monal Alance. 655 «255 ides 2 eerie on oe 10.00 
19. Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Hloat@n....05 «e500 400.00 
20. Miss Wheeler, Boston..........++..0088 5.00 
re ey er eet eee 5.00 
24. Miss Roberts, ee eee 5.00 
29. Friend, Charlestown, N.H............+ 3.00 
29. i Josembine e Le Parsons, Chardon, 
ys cr oe ag age sore 5.00 
29. = ion “Committee, St. 
Paul, Minn... scwsmsstcqcevessaensss es 10.00 
29. Miss M. E. Shannon, Louis Sie 5.00 
$25,600.50 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St,, Boston, Mass. 
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We make it easy. 


tilts. 


Let us understand each other. 
good for the mind? 
but repression is dangerous, 

Now many a woman who reads these lines desires earnestly 
an adequate Cheval Glass in her dressing-room, 
meant that she should mortify her desire ; 
merely to be repressed. 
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YOU WANT IT. 


Is it true that repression is 


By no means! Self-control is good ; 


It was never 

it was not given her 
Rather let her study to attain it. 

A Canal Street location may mean a 


little added journey for her, but it takes dollars off the price. 
This is the swivelled and swinging glass ; 
It is the only Cheval which will assume any angle at will. 


it revolves and it 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 
The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 


resumed, and will be continued “in ‘Messiah’ Pulpit” | 


through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.se for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 

1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church. 

5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 

6. Things I Have Not Done. 

7. Spirituality. 

8. Truth. 

9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

10. Growing Old. 

11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 

14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 

19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 
Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


12. 1. The God We Worship. 

13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

15. Hil, The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17- V. The Bible We Accept. 

18, VI. The Divine Inspiration. 

20. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 
21. VIII. The Church We Belong to. 
22. Herod and John. 


Subscriptions and erders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis 6o., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 


| religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 


handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cis, 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rey. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2, THe ConGREGATIONAL Mgtuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. . $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. ae 

No. CuHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 

udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. {$1.50 per a fae 

No. 9g. Tue BREATH oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1r. LisgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13.. Josep Priestrey: The Old Unitarianism’ and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O'’ciock 1s 1r 1n Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER: TO. WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERmMons on Ravivats. BE. Rev. S, M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THropore ParKeEr’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkING papas in Eruics. By Rey. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 24. THE Chuwsris NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26, THe ResurRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No.27. SHorT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28 Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CuuURCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. a9. Tus SupersTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CHrRIstT.. By 


Rey. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.soper 
dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


@HRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


“Five dollars?’ exclaimed an indignant 
man who had used the long-distance ’phone 
for as many minutes; “and yet they say 
talk is cheap. ”’ 


“That new man of yours,”’ said the propri- 
etor of the store to the department manager, 
“seems to be a mighty hard worker.” 
“Yes,” replied the latter, “that is his spe- 
cialty.’ ‘‘What, working?” ‘No, seem- 
ing to.’’—Syracuse Herald, 


Two little boys witnessed a balloon ascen- 
sion for the first time recently. ‘‘Oh, look, 
look there!” exclaimed the youngest. ‘‘What 
is that?” “It’s a b’loon!’” replied the elder. 
“What makes it go up so fast?” “Gas.” 
“What is gas?’ “Why, gas is—is—is 
melted wind!” 


“What is an anecdote, Johnny?” asked 
the teacher. ‘A short, funny tale,’’ an- 
swered the little fellow. ‘“That’s right,” 
said the teacher. ‘‘Now, Johnny, you may 
write a sentence on the blackboard contain- 
ing the word.” Johnny hesitated a moment 
and then wrote this, ‘‘A rabbit has four legs 
and one anecdote.” 


Bessie announced one day recently at 
luncheon, ‘‘We wouldn’t have had any pud- 
ding to-day if it hadn’t been for me. I 
saw it on the table,’ she went on, “and I 
might have let in the cat, you know. Then 
Whiskers might have jumped on a chair and 
eaten it, and then we wouldn’t have had 
any pudding. But I didn’t do it.” 


My five-year-old grand-daughter was eat- 
ing pancakes for breakfast. She cut off a 
little piece and said: “This is the baby pan- 
cake,” then a larger piece, saying, ‘‘This is 
the mamma pancake.’’ Then she ate the 
little piece and taking the larger piece on 
her fork, remarked: “Don’t cry, baby your 
mamma is a-coming.’’—Luittle Chronicle, 
Chicago, 


“Man, Tam,’’ said Sandy to his friend the 
other Sunday, ‘‘but ye aye learn something 
frae that minister when ye gang to the kirk.” 
“Ay, Sandy,” returned Tam. ‘‘And what 
did ye learn the day?” ‘‘Weel,” answered 
Sandy, “the minister telt us the day that 
Sodom and Gomorrah were cities o’ the 
plain; and, d’ye ken, Tam, I aye thought 
they were man and wife!’ 


Mr. Hunter had lost the ‘‘field,’’ and was 
reduced to asking the aid of a chubby little 
lad of three, whom he met in a _ lane. 
“Hallo, Johnny! Which way did the hounds 
go?” he queried. ‘‘ Johnny sucked a finger. 
“Come,” coaxed Mr. Hunter, “don’t be 
afraid: here’sa penny for you. Now, tell 
me, what way did the hounds go?” ‘The 
youngster took the coin, and then fell upon 
all-fours and ‘‘bow-wowed.” ‘‘Dat way,” 
he said shyly.—Answers. 


At a recent evangelistic service at Glasgow 
the preacher cried, ‘‘ Now all you good people 
who mean to go to heaven with me, stand 
up!” With a surge of enthusiasm the audi- 
ence sprang to their feet,—all but an old 
Scotchman in the front row, who sat still. 
The horrified evangelist wrung his hands, 
and, addressing him, said, ‘“My good man, 
my good man, don’t you want to go to 
heaven?” Clear and deliberate came the 
answer, ‘‘Awe, Awm gangin’, but no wi’ a 
pairsonally conducted pairty!””—Presbyterian 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
CO. 

“We wish 
to announce the 
opening of the 


Third Floor 


of our building 
for the display 
fine 


ay 
Electri 


c 8 Gas 
LIGHTING 
FIXTVRES 

You are 
cordially invited 
to inspect our 

examples _ 
of Indirect and 

Subdued 
Lighting Effects 
5I- WASHINGTON: ST 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


eth 
——s 


= 
For Fine ana 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 


GILLOTT Sie F., 601 E. F. 
TOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts~1008, 1071, 1083. 

(Verticular), 1046 gue D iF i § 
1047 (Multiseript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
Court-House Serles- 104, 1065, 1066 and others. 


Journal. 
—_ Pb, URCH 


ARPETS. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 
PRICES. 658 MAS"incrom st.) 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. \ 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS ts 1, IQOKs sce covciesccincec cccens SSOSO7265E 
LIABILITIES 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,408.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 8&7 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. : 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


Educational. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1904-05 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $4co each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry, These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a higher order. Applica- 
tions accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work 
must be made before April rst, 1904, on special blanks to 
be obtained of Rosert S. Morison, Secretary of the 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B , Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Shop for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with full page “illustrations, sent 
free on request. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. : 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Sons Co., 
“Be 


PHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


